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ILLUSTRATION FROM LONE BULL’S GREAT MISTAKE 
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New England and Other Matters 


HE decrease in the college enrollment 
figures is an inevitable result of the war. 
The figures in New England colleges are 
typical of those in the country as a whole. The 
following table shows the enrollment at thirty 
New England colleges this fall, as compared 
with the enrollment at the same colleges a 
year ago: 
1917 1916 
Amherst . 
Bates . 
Boston . « 
Boston University 
Bowdoin . ‘. 
Brown 
Clark . 
nn ee 
Conn. College for Women . 
Dartmouth ‘ 
Harvard . é 
Holy Cross .... . 
Mass. Agricultural College 
Mass. Institute of Technology . 
Middlebury i oe ® ow 
Mt. Holyoke . 
N. H. State 
Norwich . 
Radcliffe . 
‘R. I. State 
Simmons . 
Smith . 
Trinity 
Tufts . a 
University of Maine 
University of Vermont . 
Wellesley 
Wesleyan 
Williams . 
Yale 


473 
675 
2525 
434 
1136 
167 
422 
200 
1501 
4976 
592 
695 
1937 
372 
824 
653 
196 
675 
336 
1088 
1917 
246 
1737 
1195 
672 
1572 
504 
548 
3262 


26,521 32,035 


In one respect the table hardly gives a fair 
summary of the situation, since it includes six 
colleges that are exclusively for women and 
many others that are coeducational. Those 
colleges come nearest to holding their own, and 
some of them have actually increased their 
enrollment. If the figures for the enrollment of 
young men were to be taken separately the 
decrease would be very much larger than the 
5514 that the table shows. As it stands, how- 
ever, the table shows something of the problem 
that the colleges have to face in the way of 
decreased income and the consequent readjust- 
ment of their work. 

The situation has its compensation, however, 
in putting a temporary check on the rapidly 
increasing enrollments, an increase that in the 
case of some colleges and universities was 
becoming rather embarrassing. Most of the 
colleges have lost not only students but also 
members of their faculty. 

A particularly unfortunate phase of the situ- 
ation is the general decrease in the size of the 
entering classes ; not a large decrease, to be sure, 
but still a decrease in the case of almost every 
freshman class of men. It was to be expected 
that the older students, both because they were 
older and because their training had prepared 
them for it, would volunteer in great numbers 
when the government called for men. But those 
who were about to enter college last fall were 
in almost all cases below the military age, and 
in spite of admonitions from Washington and 
from educational leaders the country over they 
yielded in large numbers either to the impulse 
to enlist with their older brothers or to enter 
the industries that are offering high wages on 
account of their present prosperity. Many of 
them are sure to regret their choice in later 
years, for, when the war is over, the demand 
for college-trained men will be greater than 
ever before in our history. The Companion has 
already called attention to that,and urged every 
boy who can do so to stay in school or college. 

There is one thing on which college presi- 
dents and deans lay special stress this year; 
namely, the new seriousness that has come over 
the young men who have remained in college. 
Many of them seem to have discovered for the 
first time what they are in college for, and to 
have become filled with a new determination 
to get it. That is to say, the war has accom- 
plished what the appeals of teachers in times 
of peace had failed to accomplish. The result 
is that the matter of college discipline is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Nor is it to be assumed that the young men 
who are remaining in college are not in train- 
ing for military service later if the need shall 
arise. In a large part of the colleges there are 
special war courses of one sort or another, and 
in many of them there is intensive military 
training under officers detailed by the govern- 
ment. e 


N all fields of activity women workers are 
if finding such opportunities as they never 

had before in the history of the world. Our 
railway companies might have been expected 
to be among the last employers who would hire 
women workers in large numbers, but that is 
not the case. The New Haven system, for ex- 
ample, is now employing hundreds of women 
to do work that was formerly done by men. 
Soon after the United States entered the war 
the company lost 893 of its employees, who 
volunteered either for army or for navy service, 
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424 
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and since that time the selective draft has taken 
almost as many more. The company promptly 
raised the age limit for its employees, but that 
did little to relieve the situation. It turned, 
therefore, to the employment of women not 
only for clerical work in the company offices, 
where many had already been employed, but 
|as station agents, telegraph operators, ticket 
|agents and other officers. There are even 
| women crossing tenders at many points on the 
| line. 
| In the New Haven shops and in the stores 
| department women are sorting and assembling 
| materials and supplies formerly handled by 
| men alone. In the South Station, Boston, and 
in the railway: office buildings, women are run- 
ning the elevators. Moreover, the company has 
| opened a school where it is teaching telegraphy 
and ticket and freight accounting to young 
women free of charge. The applications for 
| the course of instruction have been so numerous 
| that the school is filled to its capacity and has 
|a long waiting list. What all this will mean in 
|the matter of railway labor conditions when 
| the coming of peace releases the men who have 
| gone to the colors is an interesting thing to 
| think about. e 


S there any preparatory school of less than 
two hundred students in New England that 
subscribed more than two thousand dollars 

to the Student’s Friendship War Fund? That 
was the amount subscribed by the one hundred 
and seventy-five students of Montpelier Semi- 
nary in Vermont as the result of a brief cam- 
paign there last month, and it is believed that 
it sets a mark for the country for preparatory 
schools of that size. Colleges and preparatory 
schools everywhere have given generously to 
the one-million-dollar fund in question—a fund 
that is to. be used in relief work among the 
prisoners of war in European prison camps. 
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SOME DOG STORIES 


HE many interesting stories I have read 

in The Companion illustrating animal 

peculiarities, writes a friend, suggest to 
me some experiences of my own with dogs. A 
little spitz spaniel that I once owned was not 
unusually smart in other ways, but he was 
unerring in retrieving any small article—a 
pencil, key or coin—that I might throw among 
the weeds or shrubbery, where it would have 
been hardly less than a miracle for human 
eyes to have ferreted it out. 

Near my home was a high building, over 
which I have repeatedly thrown a dime or a 
nickel into the high grass beyond, and never 
did the alert little spaniel fail to return it to 
me—usually in about a minute. 

A short-haired, ungainly mongrel that I 
owned when a lad was decidedly stupid in 
most ways, but he showed singular cleverness 
in a few others. If a hat were thrown for him 
to go after, he would return it only to a bare- 
headed person. Repeatedly a half dozen or 





chase, then quickly cover his head with the 
hat of another boy. Invariably Spot would 
return the hat to the uncovered boy, even if 
he attempted to hide behind his companions, 
and would give it to no other. 

Another dog I owned in boyhood would 
fearlessly climb a long ladder to the roof of 
the house and at command would ‘‘sit up’”’ 
on the peak; but he could not be induced to 
try to descend the ladder. 

Most bird dogs need more or less watching 
when domestic fowls or turkeys are about, for 
they are ready on the slightest excuse to pounce 
savagely upon them. But one of the best bird 
dogs I ever owned not only would not molest 
chickens or fowls, even when he came upon 
them near thickets where game birds abounded, 
but when ordered would catch escaped fowls 
about the house and handle them with the 
utmost care, although he would have bitten a 
wounded partridge or duck through the neck 
instantly. Another dog, a little bull terrier, 
which I trained to be quite a hunter in spite 
of the drawbacks of his breed, showed the 
utmost method in covering ground, for when 
I ordered him into a thicket he invariably 
made a wide detour, and approached it from 
the farther side, as if to drive the game toward 
the hunter. 

But cleverest of all was a little red spaniel 
of English breed. His ears were long and 
silken, his hair close curled; and he weighed 
about twenty-five pounds. Our family consisted 
of three brothers and our mother, and in the 
ten years Tex, as we called him, was with us, 
he came to know the step, voice, ways and 
dress of each of us perfectly. In winter my 
brothers’ business took them frequently out of 
town. Tex soon learned to distinguish the 
sound of their sleigh bells, and at the first 
tinkle, as the sleigh drew near the house, he 
would rush to the window to give them wel- 
come. One day when they were gone Tex, 
whe was lying sleepily under the table, sud- 
denly sprang to his feet at the sound of bells 
and began wagging his tail as usual. But the 
sleigh did not draw up to the house. 

‘*That’s the time you got fooled, old fellow, ’’ 
I thought to myself, and laughed at him. 

But when my brothers returned, it proved 











that they had that day used a borrowed sleigh, 
and it was the sound of their sleigh, being 
taken to undergo some repairs, that had roused 
the dog from his nap., Yet I could not have 
distinguished the sound of the bells from dozens 
of others that frequently passed the house. 
Tex had a deep aversion for tramps, and for 
several days after one had knocked at the door 
he would not touch the step where the vagrant 
had stood, but would spring over it with a 
snarl when leaving or entering the house. 
People with any pronounced deformity roused 


his suspicions; and as we did not allow him to. 


bark at them, he would hide at their approach, 
as if afraid that he might not be able to restrain 
his rising temper. He was particularly devoted 
to mother. Whenever she went to the store he 
would sit out in the yard to watch for her 
return. Often I noticed that he wagged his tail 
expectantly some seconds before she came in 
sight round the corner of a big mill. I was 
puzzled to explain this until one day, when he 
began to wag his tail, I quickly dropped my 
head to a level with his, and found that by 
looking through a half window in the near side 
of the mill and on through another in its front 
side he could catch a glimpse of the skirt of a 
woman passing along the walk. It was this 
glimpse that had enabled him to identify his 
beloved mistress. 

Wonderful as is man, he is certainly sur- 
passed in some ways by the lower animals. 
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THE DEFENSE OF BITCHE 


T Albi, a quiet little town in southern 
France, a bent old man at the outbreak 
of the war celebrated his ninety-third 

birthday. His name is Col. Teyssier. He had 
been all his life a soldier, but his chance for 
distinction did not come until his fiftieth year, 
when he was in command of the garrison of 
the little fortified town of Bitche, Alsace- 
Lorraine, during the Franco-Prussian War. 
The place was invested in July, 1870, by the 
Germans. The garrison numbered twenty-four 
hundred, of whom a thousand were stragglers 
belonging to different regiments who had been 
wounded and who sought refuge in the town. 
Of Teyssier’s fifty-three cannon only seventeen 
were in serviceable condition. 

Bitche was besieged by twenty thousand 
Bavarians and mercilessly bombarded,’ but 
Teyssier refused to surrender. A second bom- 
bardment took place; then another summons 
came, announcing that as the Germans were 
victorious throughout Alsace-Lorraine further 
resistance was useless. 

Teyssier replied that he had nothing to do 
with the rest of the province; Bitche was 
defensible and would be defended. 

A third bombardment followed and lasted 
ten days. ‘he little garrison had now been 
invested for almost eight months. The tem- 
perature had fallen close to zero, and the 
troops were famine-stricken but still deter- 
mined: When an armistice was signed at Paris 


more of us boys would stand in line ; one would | between the French and the Germans, peace 
throw his hat for Spot, as I called him, to | WS assured. Bitche and all the territory 


about it was ceded to the Germans. In March, 
1871, Moltke telegraphed that the obstinate 
Teyssier and his men, when taken, should be 
treated as brigands captured in German terri- 
tory. 

But Teyssier was not taken. He refused to 
budge without a written order from the French 
authorities. When he did not receive it he 
made his own terms, and marched out with 
the honors of war. With drums beating and 
colors flying the two thousand heroes aban- 
doned France’s last acre of the lost province 
and quitted the historic little town. 
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TRICKS OF NUMBER NINE 


HERE are some curious facts connected 

with numbers. The number 9 perhaps 

forms the basis of the most interesting 
experiments. All through the multiplication 
table the product of nine comes to nine. No 
matter what you multiply with or how many 
times you repeat or change the figures the 
result is always the same. 

For instance, twice 9 equals 18; add 8 and 1, 
and you have 9. Three times nine equals 27; 
2 and 7 make 9 again. Go on until you try 11 
times 9 equals 99. This seems an exception. 
But add the digits—9 and 9 make 18 ; and again, 
1 and 8 make 9. Take any number at random. 
For example, 450 times 9 equals 4050, and the 
digits, added, make 9 once more. Take 6000 
times 9, equals 54,000, and again you have 5 
and 4. 

Take any row of figures, reverse the order, 
and subtract the less from the greater—the 
difference will certainly be always 9 or a mul- 
tiple of 9. For example, 5071 minus 1705 equals 
3366. Add these digits and you have 18, and 1 
and 8 make the familiar 9. 

You will get the same result, no matter how 
far you raise the numbers by squaring or 
eubing them. 

One more way is given by which number 9 
shows its strange powers. Write down any 
number you please, add its digits, and then 
subtract the sum of said digits from the original 
number. No matter what numbers you start 
with, the sum of the digits in the answer will 
be 9 or an exact multiple of 9. 


ATTENTION! 


Look out 
for your 
health. 


COFFEE 


Wholesome, enjoyable. 
Gives you that vigorous, 
alert, “snappy” feeling. 
Try it for a week. 
Follow directions care- 
fully. Boil five minutes, 
not longer. All grocers. 


Potter & Wrightington 


Charlestown, Mass. 
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Combination 


Aluminum 


_Cooking Set 


The Housekeeper’s 
Delight 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils 
that will go a long way-toward 
satisfying the desire of every 

housekeeper for a complete alumi- 
num kitchen outfit. The Set consists 
of four pieces, so made that they fit 
together perfectly in various com- 
binations to form eight different 
utensils, Each piece is of solid alumi- 
num, which cannot flake or rust off 
like enamel. This Set is one of the 
most attractive as well as most prac- 
tical articles we have ever offered. 


THE SET WILL MAKE 


6-Quart Covered Berlin Kettle 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 
6-Quart Preserving Kettle 
2%-Quart Double Boiler 
2%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 
Colander Double Roaster 
Steam Cooker 
The eight combinations made by this Set would 
cost at least $5.00 if purchased separately. 
iar 


How To Get This 
Fine Set 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 50 cents extra, and we will send you 
one of these “Eight”? Combination Alumi- 
num king Sets. This Set will be sent 
by express or parcel post, charges to 
paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment 
is desired, ask your postmaster how much 
postage you should send us for a three- 
pound package. 

NOTE. This Set is given only to a present 

Companion subscriber-to pay for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has 
not been taken the past year. 


ANNIE 


Perry Mason Company 
Commonwealth Avenue _ Boston, Mass. 
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N our way across the 

bottom we rounded 

up the horse herd and 
drove it before us. As we ap- 
proached the lodge my father 
called out to my mother and 
Nitaki, ‘‘ Hurry! Help catch the saddle 
and pack animals. A war party is near.” 

The two women had already guessed 
the danger from our rushing in with the 
herd and were already coming to meet 
us with the ropes. We soon caught and 
tied for saddling the number of horses 
that we wanted. 

‘*Don’t get excited,’’ my father said. 
‘*Unless there are scouts ahead of the 
party, we have time to pack up every- 
thing and escape. I leave you to do the 
packing, while I go down to the lower 
end of the bottom and stand watch. ’’ 

With that, he reslung his bow case 
and quiver, took his gun and rode off. 

Never did lodge come down quicker 
than ours. My mother pulled the front 
fastenings as I raised the pegs round 
it, and while I pulled off the lodge skin 
and folded it she bunched the poles 
and tied them to the two horses that 
dragged the sixteen slender sticks. Ni- 
taki, meanwhile, was busy with the 
parfleches, refilling them with the food 
and other things that we had taken 
out. In a very short time we had fas- 
tened the last pack and had mounted 
our horses. 

My father, seeing that we were ready, 
quickly joined us. 

‘* All is well,’’ he said. ‘‘ We are 
mounted, and the enemy, afoot, can- 
not harm us. Woman.mine, and you, 
Nitaki, strike out across the bottom 
and up the valley slope, and from the 
rim go straight out on the plain. Keep 
your animals at a good trot. We will 
follow with the herd. As soon as it is 
dark we will turn and go east, and 
then down into the river valley and 
make camp. ’’ 

As we climbed the slope in the gath- 
ering dusk we kept looking back into 
the bottom, but we caught no glimpse 
of the enemy. My father was worried. 

‘*It may be,’’ he said, ‘‘that instead 
of following the river they went up 
to the plain, and are even now waiting 
for us there on top. You drive the 
herd, my son, and I will go on ahead 
until we are well out on the plain.’’ 

The slope was steep on its upper 
reach, and the horses had slowed down 
to a walk. My mother, in the lead, was 
near the rim when my father started 
ahead, making his big and powerful 
horse take the hill on the jump. He 
was almost at the top when suddenly 
the whole line of the enemy sprang up 
on the rim and with dreadful yells fired 
down at us with their bows and three 
or four guns. One of our horses in the 
lead dropped; even in the excitement 
of the moment I noticed that it was 
the beast that carried my father’s war 
finery and medicine sacks and, most 
treasured of all, the sacred Thunder 
Pipe, which had strange and mysteri- 
ous power. 

An instant later an arrow struck 
Nitaki in the fleshy part of her left arm 
above the elbow. She gave a terrible 
shriek, and my mother cried out, ‘‘Oh, 
my daughter! She is shot! She dies!’’ 

‘‘ Hush! She lives. Turn, both of 
you, back down the hill!’’ my father 
shouted. 

He fired his gun at the enemy, who 
were now rushing toward us. Most of 
the herd was already stampeding. As 
we turned the frightened pack animals 
after them and lashed our horses to a 
lope, more arrows showered among us, 
but no one was hit. 

Back down into the valley we rushed 
the herd, and then, at my father’s 
shouted commands, up the length of 
it, then across the river and out on the 
plains of the north side. There we 
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GREATLY FRIGHTENED THOUGH I WAS, 
OUTER POLE AND TRIED TO SEE THE TALKERS 


halted while my mother bound up Nitaki’s| horses, but to find among several hundred | of red and blue cloth, beads, bracelets 
| lodges the one in which was the pipe, and then 


wound with a soft piece of buckskin. 

“This is but the beginning of bad luck,’’ 
my mother said. ‘‘Know you, my man, that 
the Thunder Pipe—all your medicine—is in 
the hands of the enemy ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I know it,’’ my father answered, and 
was silent. 

We knew how he felt. It was a terrible loss, 
for without that medium of prayer favored by 
the sun and by all the gods of what avail would 
be our sacrifices, our prayers for safety from 
the enemy ? 

‘*T have to recover that pipe!’’? my father 
muttered, as we mounted and rode on. 

‘*You will never be able to do it,’? my mother 
told him. 

‘Oh, yes, I can!’’ he answered confidently. 
‘*That is an Assiniboin war party on a raid 
against the Pekuni, no doubt. If your people 
don’t discover them, they will be safe back 
in their camp by the end of this moon. It is 
there that I shall go for the pipe, once you 
and the children are safe with the Gros 
Ventres. ’’ 

My mother made no answer to that. My own 
thought was that my father was talking very 
big; almost anyone could go into an enemy’s 
camp in the night and sneak out with a few 
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Chapter Three 


I LEANED OUT OVER THE 


take it—that was surely impossible. 
‘*Here is your chance to get back the pipe 
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just this side of it, in a 
clear, grassy space near the 
river, saw many white men at 
work putting up the walls of a 
large log house. Boxes and bar- 
rels of trade goods were piled 
near by; and tied to the bank of the 
river were three large boats. 

As we sat motionless on our horses, 
looking intently at the strange scene, 
one of the white men made signs forus © 3% 
to ride in. As we neared the place he 
advanced and met us, shook my father’s 
hand, and in signs invited us to dis- NG] 
mount and camp with him. He was 4 
a slender, fine-looking man. He was 
smooth-faced and wore his hair long. 
On his feet were beautifully embroid- 
ered moccasins; and when my father 
noticed the pattern of the porcupine- 
quill work, he smiled happily and, 
jumping from his horse, again } shook 
hands with the man. 

**This can be no other than the trader 
with the Earth House People, of whom 
we have so often heard,’’ he said to 
us ; and in signs he asked him whether 
it were not so. 

**Yes, I am that man,’”’ the white 
man answered in the sign language, 
and added, ‘‘ Come with me to my 
lodge. ’’ 

We followed him into the timber and 
to a big, fine lodge, from which stepped 
a smiling, beautifully dressed, hand- 
some young woman who made signs to 
us to dismount. Her lodge was our 
lodge, she said. 
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Later I learned that these persons §&% 
were Capt. James Kipp, a trusted ™& 
factor of the American Fur Company, . 
and his Mandan wife, Sah-qui-ah-ki 
(Earth Woman). a 

We went into the lodge and feasted a> 
upon buffalo meat and white men’s —)% 
food. After we had eaten we went out i 


and set up our own lodge, and then 
went to see the strange work of these 
white men. Twice in my life I had 
been to the fort of the Red Coats in the 
Nqrth, but never before had any of us 
seen the Long Knife white men. Some 
of our people, however, had traded with 
them at their fort at the mouth of the 
Yellowstone, and also at the fort in the 
village of the Mandans; and it was 
at this latter place that they had met 
Ki-pah, as Capt. Kipp was called, and 
Sah-qui-ah-ki, his wife. 

On the day after our arrival there the 
Long Knives finished one room of their 
trading house, which they called Fort °% 
Piegan, and placed in it the trade goods Ls 
they had brought up the river. Long 
we gazed at the beautiful and useful 
things displayed on the shelves and 
walls of that room: fine blankets, bolts 
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and earrings, paints, needles, awls, fire 


| steels and knives, guns and pistols, pots 


and dishes and cups of hard metal, 


and at the same time do much good,’’ said my | beaver traps and saddles. 


mother. ‘*Let us turn straight home and warn | 


our people of the approach of this war party. 


You will need only to make the call,and enough | 
warriors will gather to enable you to wipe out | cantle and the stirrups were studded 


the war party, and get the pipe.’’ 

‘*Call the Pekuni your people, if you will. 
They are not my people. I don’t care if they 
lose all their horses,’’ he answered. 


For more than half the night we traveled | 


far out on the plain. When at last we reached 


the river, we lay down in a big cottonwood | 
grove and slept. At daybreak we went on down | 


the valley. Late in the day we came to the 


junction of the Teton and Marias rivers, crossed | 


both streams, and went on down the big bottom 
of the Missouri. As we neared the lower end 
of it we heard the sound of an axe in the big 
cottonwood grove there, and presently saw a 
tall tree tremble at the top and then go crash- 
ing to the ground. 

‘*Ha!l’? exclaimed my father. ‘‘That was 
white man’s work. An Indian would never 
cut down a big, green and useless tree. ’’ 

We soon came close to the big grove and, 

we Oe d se 
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My father could not keep his eyes off 
those saddles. They were made of black, 
shiny leather, and the horn and the 


with large - headed brass nails. They 


| were beautiful saddles, and so made 
| that they would not chafe a horse’s 


back. 
‘*How much for one of them?’’ he 
asked Ki-pah. .) 
‘*Twenty beaver skins. ’’ 


oy 


‘*T have no skins,’’? my father an- “.@ 
swered, ‘‘but I have four traps. I will 
trap twenty skins with which to buy Co 
one. ”? r 

Ki-pah gave him two traps. “‘Imake 4 3 
you a present of them,’’ he said. ‘* With " 
six traps you will soon get your num- Fe y 
ber of skins. ’’ > 


There were beaver dens and slides 
all up and down the banks of the big 
river and of the Marias. My father and 
I set our traps on the smaller stream, 
and the next morning we found four 
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THE PRICE OF A | 


beavers in them. We quickly reset the traps, 
and skinned the animals and went home. 
There my mother and Nitaki stretched the 
hides on willow hoops to dry. 

On the seventh morning we came home with 
five skins. 

‘¢ There,’’ said my father, ‘‘I now have 
twenty-three skins. As soon as they are dry I 
shall trade them for a saddle for myself and 
a white blanket for you, woman mine.’’ 

‘*You shall do neither,’’ said my mother 
firmly. ‘‘With these skins—and more if neces- 
sary—we must buy a gun for Black Otter.’’ 

My father turned to her in surprise. ‘‘Why,’’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘he is only a boy! Boys don’t 
have guns. ’? 

‘*Well, this boy shall have one,’’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘even if I have to trade some of my 
horses for it. He has handled a man’s bow, 
and with it saved his sister’s life. If he can 
use a bow, he can use a gun.’’ 

‘*But Black Otter has not yet got his medi- 
cine,’’ my father objected.‘‘ He is too young —”’ 


to it, and we all went out from camp to look 
for a good place for me to do my fasting. 

We rode all round on the valley slopes of 
both rivers and found no sheltered spot. Then, 
coming down the Marias on our way back to 
camp, my father decided that the only thing 
to do was to build a resting place for me in a 
tree. My mother objected that that would be 
too much like burying me, for we Blackfeet 
always placed our dead on scaffolds built in 
trees. 

‘*So much the better,’’ my father said. ‘*To 
get his medicine, a man must have to do with 
the mysteries of the other world. It is when 
the body is for the time dead and the shadow 
wanders, that he gets his medicine. Yes, his 
fasting place shall be in a tree.’’ 

We soon found the very tree for our purpose 
—a cottonwood with low, widespreading limbs ; 
it was handy to camp, yet far enough away so 
that I should not be disturbed by the noise that 
the white fort builders made. My mother and 





‘*He shall get his medicine at once,’’ my 
mother broke in. ‘‘If he is too young to face 
the enemy—well, who forces him to do it?’’ 

‘*Oh, well,’’- replied my father, ‘‘as you say, 
so shall it be.’’ 

As soon as the last skins of the catch were 
dry we traded them for a gun, and a white 
blanket for my mother. With the gun Ki-pah 
gave me four cups of powder, one hundred 
balls and two extra flints. The gun was a flint- 
lock, of course—smooth-barreled and brass- 
trimmed. I was a proud boy when Ki-pah 
put it into my hands. He taught me how to 
load it and gave me a little metal powder 
measure. 

Toward evening of that day my mother went 
to visit with Sah-qui-ah-ki, while my father 
was with the white men. Nitaki and I sat in 
our lodge; my sister was making a head of 
horse-tail hair for a new leather doll, and I 
was happy with my gun in my lap. I longed 
to shoot it and to see something fall when it 
bellowed. 

‘*Come on, sister, we will go get some meat, ’’ 
I said at last. 

We went clear to the lower end of the long 
bottom, and there hid in the thick willows that 
bordered the shore of the big river. Not ten 
steps below us was a big, well-used, dusty 
game trail. I was sure that game of some kind 
would soon be coming along to drink. 

‘* Did you hear that?’’ Nitaki whispered 
suddenly. 

**No,”” 

‘*A stick cracked back in the timber.’’ 

I felt ashamed that I had not heard it. I 
listened more intently, but still could hear 
nothing. I was beginning to think that Nitaki 
had been mistaken, when a big bull elk ap- 
peared walking along the trail. 

Oh, I was excited, and so was Nitaki! We 
stared open- mouthed at the elk. My heart 
beat so fast that I could not hold my gun 
steady. But gripping it more tightly and aim- 
ing as well as I could, I pulled the trigger. 
The flint clicked against the pan; the powder 
in it hissed and flamed; and then the barrel 
spat out black smoke and boomed. The elk 
flinched, sprang high from the ground, and 
when he came down rushed straight for the 
river. Nitaki and I sped after him; in my ex- 
citement I forgot the greatest rule for the 
hunter, which is: reload the gun, fit a fresh 
arrow to the bow, before breaking cover. 

But that time there was no need to reload 
the gun, for the elk, leaping out across the 
sands, had fallen into the river with a big 
splash. Nitaki and I ran after him, waded and 
half swam out until we could get hold of his 
heels and, struggling against the swift current, 
towed him back to the shore. We could not drag 
the big, heavy body out on the sand, but we 
managed to get it out from the pull of the 
current. Then Nitaki threw her arms round 
me. 

‘*Meat-getter!’’? she called me, and kissed 
me. I was very proud of what I had done. 

Dripping wet from head to foot, we started 
home. We had not gone far when we met my 
father and Ki-pah hurrying for the lower end 
of the bottom, whence had come the sound of 
my shot. We led them down to the shore and 
showed them the elk. While they butchered it 
my father praised my good shot, and scolded 
me for leaving camp without him. War parties 
were too many, he said, for children to be 
wandering away from camp. 

So it was that I first fired a gun, and with 
the first shot made a killing. 

We were now trapping more beaver, in order 
tw get enough skins for one of the black leather 
saddles. Ki-pah offered to give my father a | 
saddle if he would go tell the Pekuni to trade | 
no more with the Red Coats of the North, and 
to bring their beaver and other furs to him. 
My father refused to do that, of course, and 
explained that he had forever parted from 
our people, and gave his reason for leaving 
them. 

‘*You are making a great mistake,’’ Ki-pah 
said to him. ‘‘Cast out the anger in your heart 
and go back to your people.’’ 

But my father would not listen to Ki-pah’s 
advice and, drawing his robe close round him, 
walked angrily away. 

The next day my mother again proposed to 








him that I should get my medicine. He agreed 


sister spent a whole day fixing a place in it for 
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Omens 


IX o’clock boomed out from the grand- 
S father’s clock on the stairs, and with the 
final stroke the last of the sewing girls 
closed the door behind her. As Ruth Holden 
listened to the familiar, sweet notes she won- 
dered with a sharp little pang just how much 
the old clock would bring at public auction. 
As a little girl, in the days when the Holden 
house had been one of the most beautiful in a 
community that was noted for its handsome 
estates, she had stood beside her grandfather 
every Sunday morning and watched the great 


SHE DID NOT LOOK AT DORIS AS SHE MADE HER FINAL 
REQUEST FOR MONEY 


me. To two big limbs they firmly lashed a long, 
wide scaffold of poles, on which they laid a 
soft bed of buffalo robes; above the scaffold 
they stretched part of an old lodge skin to 
shelter me from rain and sun. It was nearly 
sunset when I climbed to the scaffold, lay 
down with my gun at my side and drew a 
robe over me. 

‘* Pray! Pray continually to the gods for 
help,’? my father said to me. ‘‘Pray to the 
creatures of earth and air and water. And I 
will pray to them for you. Oh, that I now had 
my medicine pipe!’’ 

‘*Nitaki and I will come daily with water, ’’ 
my mother said, and with that they all left me 
to my dreams and went home. 

Night came on. I was hungry but not sleepy. 
I thought that I should not be able to sleep— 
all was so strange to me, so different from any 
other night. Never before had I slept alone 
outside a lodge. Never before had there been 
so many mysterious noises of the night. Owls 
hooted all round me. 

‘“*O big ears!’’ I prayed. ‘‘ Be my secret 
helper—my medicine, one of you.’’ 

All up and down the valley and along the 
rim of the plains wolves called one another 
for the evening hunt. 

‘*O wise ones, best of hunters, sure meat- 
getters! Help me. Be good to my shadow as it 
goes forth on discovery this night,’’ I prayed. 

Also I prayed to all the unseen ones who 
flitted round me on almost noiseless wings, and 
who rustled and pattered about on the dead 
leaves of vanished summers. Then I tried to 
sleep, but sleep would not come. 

Some deer or elk passed close under my tree, 
stopping here and there to nip off and chew 
new shoots of brush. As I could not sleep, I 
began to pray again, calling upon every kind 
of creature for help. And then suddenly I 
stopped and listened; other prowlers of the 
night—a great many of them, judging by their 
footfalls—were coming. Right under my tree 
they stopped and began talking. They were 
not our Pekuni, or Gros Ventre, or Crow; I 
had heard their languages. 

‘““They are—they must be—Assiniboins,’’ 
I said to myself. 

On either side of me was a big pole lashed 
there for the purpose of keeping me from roll- 
ing out of my bed when asleep. Greatly fright- 
ened though I was, I leaned out over the 
outer pole and tried to see the talkers. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





weights climb up as he wound the old clock. 
Her father had taught her to tell time by its 
friendly old face. When Ruth, left alone after 
a succession of deaths of which her mother’s 
was the last, had had to let the house go, she 
had clung to the old clock. Its brave tick and 
cheerful bell had helped to make the modest 
little house that Ruth had found for herself 
less empty and lonely. 

With a sigh Ruth rose from her chair and 
gathered up a pile of chiffon from the big 
worktable in the centre of the room. Her day 
was not yet ended, for she had promised Doris 
Wayne a late fitting on a party gown that 
Doris wanted to wear the next night. 

When Ruth had sold the old house and its 
contents, she had realized that she must at 
once find some way of earning her own living; 
the small sum that the house had brought 
would not keep her going for long. Doris 
Wayne, her former roommate at school, had 
suggested to her that she should make use of 
her natural gift for designing by starting a 
small dressmaking establishment. 

‘*None of the girls at school ever had a new 
gown without your advice,’’ she had said. 
‘*They all have absolute confidence in your 
good taste and cleverness in getting results; 
why not make them pay for the privilege of 
having you design their clothes? Here’s a 
suburb full of well-to-do people who have been 
going to New York for everything they wear. 
There must be room for an up-to-date dress- 
maker. Do try it, Ruth. I, for one, will promise 
to come to you regularly.’’ 

Ruth had had many misgivings. She knew 
that the great city was near enough to attract 
most of the rich girls for their shopping, and 
yet it was true that the ones she knew had 
often appealed to her for help in buying clothes. 
So she turned her cottage into a workshop, 
hired a sewing girl and began. 

She had succeeded beyond her happiest 
dreams. For although her business was neces- 
sarily small, still she had all the work she could 
do, and after a few months she had felt justified 
in hiring more girls and in buying more mate- 
rials. Everyone agreed that she could give an 
individual touch that made the simplest gown 
far from ordinary. Her friends had rallied to 
her; and Doris, who lived alone with her father 
and who had everything that a girl’s heart 
could desire, had not only ordered clothes her- 
self but had sent her friends to Ruth. 

And yet that evening, as Ruth worked on 
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alone after her girls had left, she knew that 
she faced failure. Those careless, light-hearted 
girls, whose allowances were as generous as 
they were regular, who had built up her 
business for her, were ruining it also—and 
chief among the girls was her friend, Doris 
Wayne! 

Doris had been running a bill for a long time 
now, and it was many months since she had 
made any payment for the things she ordered 
so lightly; and several of her friends were 
following the same course. 

‘*T can’t afford a new dress,’’ one girl would 
say. 

‘*Go to Ruth and charge it!’? would be the 
prompt answer. ‘‘What she wants is business. ’’ 

That was all there was to it. They did not 
stop to consider that Ruth had very little money 
to begin with, that her expenses were large, 
that she had to buy handsome materials and 
take frequent trips to the city to keep up with ~ 
the fashions. Of course they meant to pay 
sometime. 

The bell rang loudly in the empty house. 
For a moment Ruth hesitated, trying to brace 
herself for the ordeal that was before her. 
After many sleepless nights, she had decided 
to explain matters to her friend—to ask her for 
some of the money that she owed. There was 
no other way. Her rent was due that week, 
her girls were poor themselves and must be 
paid promptly, and there was a large bill for 
materials to meet. Ruth had reached the end 
of her rope. 

But it was a very disagreeable task to speak 
of the matter, and Ruth postponed it until 
Doris, with her fitting over, was hurrying into 
her street clothes. 

‘*T must rush, for I have to go over to the 
garage before dinner,’’? Doris was saying. ‘‘I 
can get the duckiest little electric at a discount 
because the woman who ordered it had to 
leave. It’s all fitted in light gray—and I just 
love gray. I must look lively, too,’’ she added, 
with a laugh, ‘‘for that new girl, Edith Pierce, 
is after it also.’’ 

Ruth searcely listened. If Doris could afford 
an electric car, she could certainly afford to 
pay her dressmaker. 

‘* Listen, Doris,’’ she began seriously. As 
simply as she could she told her story, trying 
hard not to seem to reproach her friend for 
her thoughtlessness. She did not look at Doris 
as she made her final request for money. As 
she finished there was utter silence for a mo- 
ment in the room. 

Both girls were embarrassed, and Doris was 
not a little annoyed. She obviously did not in 
the least understand the seriousness of the sit- 
uation, for she answered coldly: 

‘*Certainly, Ruth. I'll do all I can —next 
month. ”’ 

Ruth could not bring herself to say any- 
thing more. She heard the door close—heard 
the soft pur of the machine as the driver 
speeded away toward the garage and ‘‘ the 
duckiest little electric.’’ Next month! What 
good would that do? The girl’s head sank 
upon the table, and her sobs sounded through 
the empty rooms. . 

As for Doris, she sat very erect in the swift- 
moving car. 

‘*Business people are all alike,’’ she said to 
herself angrily. ‘‘I did think that Ruth would 
be different—after all that I’ve done for her, 
too—chasing all over town, begging my friends 
to go to her. And then so afraid of a little 
charge account. It’s perfect nonsense. I’ll pay 
her soon—of course—but not now. I won’t 
give up that electric!’’ 

But Doris was uncomfortable, and like many 
another person in a similar case she was un- 
reasonably angry with the girl who had made 
her feel so. 

The sight of the electric car and its attrac- 
tive fittings, however, soothed her as if by 
magic. Before she left for home she had signed 
a check that made the little car her own. She 
was happy even though she knew that she 
would not have any more money until the next 
month—and this one had hardly begun. 

When she reached home she searched through 
her desk for Ruth’s last bill. It was larger and 
older than she had imagined. She must cer- 
tainly send her something as soon as her allow- 
ance came in. She even thought for a moment 
of asking her father for money ; but she knew 
that he would regard the electric car as an 
extravagance, and she did not like to raise the 
question at that time. 

As she was hurrying into a dinner gown her 
father knocked at her door. 

‘*Do you mind having dinner late? ’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Mr. Ashford is coming, you know, and 
he just telephoned that he had a business call 
to make, so I told him that eight o’clock would 
do for us.’? 

Doris liked Mr. Ashford, the kindly old 
lawyer who took care of the affairs of half the 
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town, especially of those who were not able to 
pay for the services of a lawyer. 

While they were waiting for their guest 
Doris told her father about the electric car. 
He looked at her in astonishment, but before 
he had time to express his feelings on the 
subject Mr. Ashford was announced. 

They had no sooner taken their places at 
table than the lawyer began to tell them about 
the business that had detained him. 

‘*You know Ruth Holden,’’ he said, and 
Doris, who was thinking of Ruth at that 
moment, started with surprise. ‘‘Well, it’s a 
shame,’’ he went on quickly. ‘‘I’ve been ad- 
vising that girl ever since she was left alone 
and went into business so pluckily. I know 
with what hope she started. She sent for me 
to-night to tell me that she has failed. Failed, 
mind you, not because her work isn’t good— 
the girls are only too glad to have her make 
their clothes; not because she is lazy—many 
a night I’ve seen her light going when the 
girls she works for are dancing in the frocks 
she made them. Why do you think that hard- 
working, clever, plucky little person is losing 
her business and all that she put into it?’’ 

Mr. Ashford paused oratorically,as if he were 


THE 


R. JOYCE was of that happy crew 
M for whom spring arrives with the trill 

—not of the first bluebird, but of the 
postman handing in the first seed catalogue. 
To the simpler merits of being an excellent 
husband and father he added the striking one 
of being a first-class gardener. Too busy a man 
to be a brilliant horticulturist, he was an 
intelligent and, best of all, an industrious one. 
If his tulips were not the showiest on the street, 
at least they appeared unfailingly. So meri- 
torious were his bachelor’s-buttons that a fifty- 
cent piece—as his daughter Janey loved to 
illustrate—could not quite cover the last blue 
glimmer of their glory. Lettuces headed for 
him in a manner that won the admiration of 
every neighbor, and better beets Aunt Virginia 
herself had never tasted. 

But the late afternoons of one pleasant April 
failed to find Mr. Joyce as usual at his post 
among his hoes and trowels. The poor man 
was indoors stricken with an attack of rheu- 
matism. Upon a wheel chair, with a crutch 
dangling significantly from its back, he sat in 
great discontent and let his gaze wander from 
the swathed and bandaged member stretched 
out before him to the untended, unspaded 
garden beds just beyond his window. He 
sighed. The prospect looked gloomy, he said, 
for their summer vegetables. 

‘* And the flowers, too,’’ said Janey, looking 
up from the slipper that she was crocheting 
in the new triangle stitch. ‘‘If the bachelor’s- 
buttons don’t come back this year, we won’t 
have a thing!’’ ‘ 

‘*T suppose I could put in a few nasturtiums 
or something,’’ murmured Elizabeth doubt- 
fully. 

‘* It’s easy,’’ Janey said encouragingly. 
**You just dig it up a little bit and drop in 
seeds. ’’ 

The smile of a tried gardener wreathed the 
sufferer’s face. ‘‘That’s alll’’ said he ironi- 
cally. 

**It does seem as if you and Bob together 
ought to be able to get up the garden,’’ Mrs. 
Joyce said to Elizabeth. 

‘Elizabeth was willing to try it. In fact there 
were a great many things that, as she said, 
she ‘‘would just love to grow’’—those big, 
red-splotched poppies, for example, and some 
Japanese anemones. 

Her father turned to her with a radiant but 
baffling smile. With the gesture of one who has 
solved the riddle of the universe he laid the 
seed catalogue on her lap. 

‘*There!’’ he said. ‘‘Go just as far as you 
like. By all means have Papaver orientale, 
and Anemone japonica, too.’’ 

But, after all, Elizabeth had neither. Turn- 
ing over the guileful pages of the catalogue in 
the list-making days that followed, she found 
blossoms of such undreamed-of magnificence 
that even poppies seemed to dwindle into un- 
desirable weeds. Vainly her father suggested 
the simple marigold, the unexacting zinnia, the 
friendly, never-failing amaranth. 

** Nummularia glandulosa flore pleno,’’ 
read Elizabeth. ‘‘ Beautiful, showy annual, 
flowers large, in great variety of colors and 
markings, produced in profusion from June 
until frost. See illustration on page eight.’’ 
She turned with feverish interest to page eight. 

**O Elizabeth !’’ cried Janey, turning up her 
eyes in rapture. ‘‘It’s red!’’ 

‘*We’ll mass it over in the corner by the 
cistern !’’ cried Elizabeth, with her eyes glued 
on the catalogue. ‘‘Think of the view from the 
street! Why, it will be simply blinding !’’ 

Finally the list was complete—except for the 
vegetables, which Bob was to choose later. 
Elizabeth made a hasty sketch on the back of 
an envelope to give some faint outline of the 
glories that were to come. Every corner was 
to have its appropriate splendor—the yard was 
going to blaze with color. So feelingly did she 
describe the sight that Janey shut her eyes 











addressing a jury, and Doris felt her cheeks 
burn as she waited for him to answer his own 
question. 

‘* Because,’’ the old man went on, ‘‘because 
a few of the richest girls of this town don’t 
pay their bills. I call it dishonest. ’’ 

‘‘That’s just what it is—plain dishonest,’’ 
Doris heard her father say. 

Her cheeks were scarlet now. She felt sure 
that the men would notice her embarrassment ; 
but apparently it never occurred to them that 
she belonged to the class they criticized so 
severely. 

How could she tell her father and Mr. Ash- 
ford that she was—dishonest! She had never 
thought of it in that way before. A very clear, 
white light was shining now on what she had 
done, and for the first time she saw how selfish 
and wrong she had been. 

If only she had not bought that electric car! 
Trying to get ahead of a new girl began to 
look mean, too; now that she had begun to 
find out-her own faults they seemed count- 
less. At any rate, deceit would not make 
things better, and the next moment she heard 
herself speaking in a very shaky, small voice: 

‘I’m sorry, father, but I owe Ruth Holden 
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i and flattened both palms 
against them in an effort to 
let no glint of it escape. 

‘*This is the hen yard over here with fox- 
gloves and nicotiana in front. Back here the 
clothes poles —’’ 

‘*And what is this timid speck crouching 
behind what looks to me like a feather boa?’’ 
said Mrs. Joyce, adjusting her spectacles. 

‘* The hydrant,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘and a 
hedge of summer cypress. This, you see, is 
the ash pit with clumps of asters in front— 
and here is the cistern completely surrounded 
with —’’ 

‘*Surrounded ?’’ said her mother in alarm. 
‘*How are we going to get to it, then?’”’ 

‘*Too late, mother,’’ said Mr. Joyce dryly. 
‘*Tt’s settled. You’re going to have to plough 
your way through a scarlet jungle of—let’s 
see—Nummularia glandulosa flore pleno.’’ 

**T suppose I could leave a little path,’’ said 
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a lot of money. I never thought of what a 
difference it would make to her—even though 
she tried to tell me to-day. I was selfish, I 
didn’t understand —’’ She faltered and stopped 
before the look in her father’s eyes. 

‘‘So that was the way you managed to buy 
your new toy, an electric machine, when you 


already had a car to take you everywhere, ’’ he 


said sternly. 

Without waiting to hear more, Doris burst 
into tears and fled from the room. 

*¢ Poor youngster!’’ said old Mr. Ashford 
kindly. ‘‘I wouldn’t have been so severe if I 
had suspected. ’’ 

‘*I’m glad you were,’’ replied Mr. Wayne. 
‘*She certainly needed a lesson. But we must 
see what we can do to help Ruth.’’ 

But old Mr. Ashford shook his head and 
smiled. ‘‘I think,’’ he answered shrewdly, 
**that Doris will see to that.’’ 

Up in her pink-and-white room, Doris was 
looking for a number in the telephone book, 
and tumbling the leaves in her eagerness. 

‘*Ts that Miss Pierce?’’ she was saying a 
moment later. ‘‘This is Doris Wayne. I heard 
that you wanted the electric that I bought this 
afternoon; and I’d be very glad to sell it to 


F. Daly 


‘*Perhaps we could give up 
doing the dishes. ’’ 

‘*There is probably a 
knife-and-fork vine that goes with it,’’ said 
Mr. Joyce, ‘‘and a salad-plate plant—all, let 
us hope, good hardy perennials. ’’ 

‘* Dry, sunny location,’’? read Elizabeth. 
‘*You see it won’t do. We’ve got to have some- 
thing for a marsh—let’s see—Momordica bal- 
samina—curious climbing vine, glossy green 
foliage, fruit golden yellow, commonly called 
balsam apple —’’ 

Janey dropped her crochet hook with a 
sudden clatter. 

‘*Balsam apple!’’ she cried, with widening 
eyes. ‘‘Why, that’s Miss Perkins’s rheumatism 
liniment! It’s what she dries and puts into the 
camphor. And she can’t get it,’’? she added 
tragically; ‘‘she has to send away for it all 
the time, and she just can’t get it fresh!’’ 

Janey’s intonation and expression were so 





ONE NEVER-TO-BE-FORGOTTEN MORNING IN JULY MISS PERKINS .. . PULLED ONE 
OF THESE LITTLE KNOBS FROM THE VINE AND BIT IT SPECULATIVELY 


Elizabeth grudgingly. ‘‘But it will have to be 
very little. I hate to have the cistern show.’’ 
**Couldn’t we put vines on it?’’ suggested 
Janey. ‘Except of course on the spout —’’ 
‘*The very thing!’’ said Elizabeth, shuffling 
the pages of the catalogue. ‘‘Let’s see—vines 
—something, of course, for a marshy place,’’ 
she added, with a learned look at her father. 
**Cobea scandens. Beautiful climber of mar- 
velous growth, purple bell-shaped flower— 
commonly called ‘cup-and-saucer plant’ —’’ 
*“Oh!’? cried Janey in delight. ‘‘I think a 
cup-and-saucer vine would be lovely !’’ 
‘*It would, indeed!’’ sighed her mother. 





strikingly like those of Miss Perkins herself 
that they precipitated an outburst of merri- 
ment. Miss Perkins was an old lagy who lived 
down the street and who occupied her declining 
years in having rheumatism and in visiting 
others who had it; among the sufferers she 
distributed endless bottles of the homemade 
liniment that, she explained as she hobbled in 
and out on two canes, had simply done such 
wonders for her. 

Indeed, no one who knew Miss Perkins could 
be long ignorant about the marvels of her 
liniment. Everyone knew also of the discour- 
aging disadvantages under which she went on 











you. “I’ve changed my mind — yes, I’ll take 
you down now to the garage. Yes, thank you, 
a check will do. Good-by.’’ 

Doris went without her dinner, but she was 
scarcely aware of the fact. The Waynes’ big 
car made several calls that evening, and, judging 
by the important little slips of paper that, Doris 
collected, a good deal of business was transacted 
in an amazingly short space of time. 

When she arrived at Ruth’s house, a light 
still burned in the workroom, and Ruth, look- 
ing very white and weary, opened the door to 
her friend. 

Doris’s explanation and apology were rather 
incoherent, but Ruth found no difficulty in 
understanding them as Doris’s arms drew her 
close. 

‘*Tf you ever can forgive us girls, Ruth dear, ’’ 
Doris said, ‘‘especially me. I was a brute. I 
can’t see how I could have been so—so—dis- 
honest. I’ve brought checks from~us all. We 
want you to do our work always ; but hereafter 
we have a rule, ‘No check, no gown.’ ”’ 

And amidst a wild confusion of silks and 
chiffons and checks the two old friends em- 
braced each other with happy tears, while the 
old clock looked down benignly from the stairs. 


STORIES 


bravely compounding it—a result, she was wont 
to complain bitterly, of living in a village of 
third-rate druggists’ shops. 

As everyone knew, the failure of the remark- 
able liniment in old Mr. Jennings’s case had 
been owing solely to the staleness of Miss 
Perkins’s balsam apples. Janey had been pro- 
foundly impressed, for old Mr. Jennings was 
Emmy Wileox’s own grandfather! Indeed, it 
seemed to Janey —after Grandfather Jen- 
nings’s quite unnecessary taking off—that a 
large public subscription enabling Miss Perkins 
to keep constantly supplied with fresh balsam 
apples, thus abolishing rheumatism, was the 
only logical course to pursue; but it had not 
been done. Libertyville had gone on blindly 
—and lamely—having rheumatism, and poor, 
kind-hearted Miss Perkins. was still filling the 
air with her just laments. Surely there could 
be only one point of view in regard to planting 
balsam apples round the cistern! 

**Miss Perkins could get all she wanted, and 
she could get it fresh,’’ urged Janey. ‘‘If she 
could just get good fresh balsams to dry, she 
could give everyone liniment, and of course 
she could cure father.’’ 

The Joyee family, needless to say, fell at 
once before this logic. 

‘*Tt’s a plain duty we owe our fellow man, 
I think,’’ said Janey’s mother faintly. 

‘* Just so,’’ said her father, putting an arm 
round his young daughter, ‘‘a combined act 
of philanthropy and gardening. Other people 
found hospitals and endow colleges; why 
shouldn’t we grow balsam apples? No doubt, 
the day will come when Perkins’s Balsam 
Apple Liniment, founded by Miss Perkins and 
endowed by the Joyce family, will be quite as 
celebrated as the Briggs Dana drinking foun- 
tain or Dr. Pennison’s history scholarship. ’’ 

Miss Perkins hailed the discovery of the 
balsam apple with unfeigned joy. As rapidly 
as two canes could bring her she came hurrying 
up the street with Janey to the Joyces’. She 
inspected the catalogue illustration with due 
reverence and—O rapture !—approved. Yes, it 
was balsam apple, the very balsam apple that 
lent its mysterious but heretofore rather stale 
essence to the justly celebrated liniment. 

‘*Well, I declare!’ said Miss Perkins, as she 
looked at the picture. ‘‘Well, well, I declare!’’ 

It was an exciting springtime. All through 
April Elizabeth and Bob spaded and hoed 
and seeded, leaving a little trail of upstanding 
label sticks—neatly and of course botanically 
marked—as they progressed. The enthusiasm 
that met each upspringing seedling was only 
equaled by the nervousness that attended the 
long wait for buds and blossoms. Then there 
were tense moments when cherished plant 
lives seemed to hang as if by a@ thread. 
Strangely enough, a great many of Elizabeth’s 
most ‘‘blinding effects’’ never left the ground 
at all. 

**Tt’?s queer about this Nummularia,’’ said 
Elizabeth, hovering over it tenderly with a 
hand weeder. ‘‘It’s so spindling and funny. 
And there’s something queer about the asters.’’ 

Bob, with a rake in one hand and a treatise 
on insect pests in the other, recommended 
spraying or smoking. ‘‘From what it says here 
a beetle is probably lunching on its roots.’’ 

‘*Father could come out and smoke it,’’ said 
Janey, shuddering at the very thought of 
beetles under the asters. 

But father refused to risk his newly recov- 
ered locomotive powers among the swamps of 
the cistern. ‘‘You’ll have to work it out,’’ 
said he cheerfully. ‘‘But I’ll come out later 
and help you pick the flowers. ’’ 

Persistent efforts failed to save the drooping 
Nummularia; it succumbed in due time to 
increasing infirmities. And at the very moment 
that the nicotiana was ready, as Elizabeth 
said, to ‘‘do something,’’ the chickens, put- 
ting investigating necks through the wire 
netting, calmly ate all the buds. Weeds had 
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ONE CERTAIN GOOD 
OF WAR ny Dr. C.W. Saleeby 


CWSahecby, MQ, ERSE.EZS., distinguished as a physician,and especially as an investigator 
wm the science of eugenics, the subject of several valuable articles 1 The Companion? 


HEN -war broke out I tried to show, 
W in an article for The Companion en- 
titled The Longest Price of War, that 
fighting nations are bound to lose many of their 
best men, with lasting racial injury. How- 
ever glorious the ultimate victory, that price 
must be paid. Can we discover any compen- 
sation? 

Assuredly we can. The war has given, and 
is giving, unexampled opportunities for gain- 
ing knowledge of the noblest kind. We have 
been compelled, and we have been enabled, to 
learn quickly, and we have been able to test 
our results and supposed discoveries by the 
colossal numbers of men concerned. The best 
brains have been devoted to the science not 
merely of saving life but of learning how to 
save it in the future. The war has been our 
first concern, but the laws of life are the same 
in war and in peace. In just three years, at the 
time of writing, the sciences of preventive med- 
icine and surgery have settled questions that 
had been dubious for twenty years, and have 
made discoveries and advances that in times 
of peace might have been the work of a whole 
generation. 

When victory and peace are ours, and the 
total loss of life and property are measured, 
our gains in lasting, beneficent knowledge 
must be put upon the other side of the scale. 


First, let me take the case of typhoid fever 
and its allies. We have learned that this deadly 
fever, which has destroyed more soldiers than 
anything else has in all wars hitherto, can be 
conquered. In the Boer War the British army 
had fifty-seven thousand cases of typhoid fever 
and eight thousand deaths; in one cemetery 
outside Bloemfontein are the bodies of twelve 
hundred British soldiers, all of whom were 
victims of that disease. But even then Prof. 
Calmette of Lille and one of our own army 
doctors, who is now Col. Sir Almroth Wright, 
were working to teach the body how to protect 
itself against typhoid infection with a method 
that is now well-nigh perfect. 

When I went to our troops at the beginning 
of the war to persuade them fo undergo the 
preventive measures against typhoid, the most 
powerful evidence I could quote was from the 
United States—notably the record of a division 
in Texas and California, quoted in 1911 by 
Mr. Taft, who was then President. But now 
all other records are superseded by those of 
the British army itself. The latest figures, 
dealing with millions of men over a period of 
years, show that the death rate among the 
protected men—fortunately ninety-seven per 
eent of the whole—has been only one sixty- 
fifth as great as among the unprotected men. 

How has that almost magical result been 


achieved? Typhoid microbes are grown, and 
killed. We then have at our disposal the toxin 
or poison they produce in life. A measured 
dose of this, only one six-hundredth of a grain, 


fortify itself, or, in the language of science, to 
immunize itself. When, at a later date, the 
living typhoid microbes are swallowed the body 
is ready for them. There is nothing new in 
that principle; it is as old as the hills. 


Since the war the method has been much 
improved. Gallipoli taught us that it is neces- 
sary to protect ourselves against two other 
fevers, both called paratyphoid, caused by two 
closely related microbes. Although they are so 
nearly like the typhoid microbe, their poisons 
are distinct, and protection against the typhoid 
microbe does not serve against them. But since 
January, 1916, we have exclusively employed 
a triple preparation that contains all three 
poisons, and therefore protects against them. 
Here is something that will serve in years of 
peace, whenever there is the slightest risk of 
typhoid infection. 

Lockjaw, or tetanus, has long resisted the 
best efforts of science. It is true that we had a 
remedy, but its value was very doubtful, and 
no one would dare to say that it had lowered 
the death rate. Medical science knew of only 
one such remedy, the one against diphtheria. 
Pasteur, the greatest of Frenchmen, lived to 
see thousands of children saved by his remedy. 
The method of preparing it is to grow the 
microbe, kill the culture, and inject the toxin 
into the vein of a horse, which produces the 
antitoxin. When later a small part of the 
horse’s blood is removed, —without any injury 
to the horse,—the blood contains the incom- 
parable and unique remedy that has totally 
transformed the records of diphtheria. 

Similarly, we were able to prepare an anti- 
toxin for lockjaw, but we did not obtain com- 
parable results. Here again the war has taught 
what perhaps we might have guessed. We find 
that for a long period of years in the London 
hospitals diphtheria antitoxin reduced the 
death rate in desperate cases from seventy to 
twenty per cent, but it reduced the death rate 
to nothing at all when given on the first day 
of the infection. That fact, unless I am very 
much mistaken, was first proved in a New 
York hospital. Now consider this application 
to lockjaw. 

After the battle of the Marne our men came 
home, had lockjaw, were given the correspond- 
ing antitoxin, but died. We realize now that 
when, eleven days on the average after the 
infection, the symptoms first appear we are 
already eleven days too late with our remedy. 
Hence*in spite of it the death rate in those 


cases is more than fifty per cent. To-day we 
do differently. Large quantities of the antitoxin 
are always ready, and the surgeon gives doses 


| as a matter of routine to wounded men almost 
injected under the skin, causes the body to/| 


as soon as he reaches them. Now the cases of 
lockjaw do not develop at all. 

Here again is a lesson that we shall carry 
over to future years of peace. Whenever there 
is the slightest reason to suspect that lockjaw 
may have infected a wound, however trivial, 
we shall give a dose of the antitoxin at once, 
in the reasonable hope that the symptoms will 
never appear. Wherever modern knowledge 
extends its sway lockjaw should henceforth be 
almost unknown. 

Everyone knows that antiseptics have a seri- 
ous disadvantage in that they kill indiscrimi- 
nately. They are poisons to living cells. They 
kill the invaders, but they kill also the cells 
that compose the body of the invaded patient. 
In recent years, therefore, surgeons have tried 
to do without them, at least so far as the 
patient’s own tissues are concerned. In the 
wounds of war, however, and many others 
where microbes have deeply invaded the body, 
something must be done, and at the beginning 
of the war some of our surgeons, when every- 
thing else failed, began in despair to use the 
strongest antiseptics. That is not the solution 
of the problem. 

Readers in America know much of the work 
of Dr. Alexis Carrel, first of all in America, 
and then at his hospital at Compiégne. There- 
fore I will say no more about that here. But 
there is another method that will pass onward 
to the future for the service of those who come 
after us. It is to find and to use the ideal anti- 
septic—something that can discriminate, kill 
the enemy and remain harmless to friendly 
cells. 

We have been searching for such a substance 
for forty years and more, and to-day, allow- 
ing for the: imperfection of this workaday 
world, we may say that it has almost been 
found. Even as I write about it, evidence 
comes to show that it has been improved upon. 


The substance in question has received many 
names, but at the moment we usually call it 
flavine. It was first made in Germany by the 
wonderful Jew, Paul Ehriich, as a remedy for 
sleeping sickness. Then he died, and one of 
his pupils carried on a further study. of flavine 
in London, seareely a mile from where I write. 
It has been found that flavine, when given in 
doses hundreds of times weaker than those 
that are able to injure the white cells of the 
blood, kills the microbes of surgical inflamma- 
tion. Those are the experimental results, and 
the clinical results tally with them. Septic 
eases of many months’ duration have been 


transformed in a few days by the use of flavine. 
Henceforward the surgeon armed with flavine, 
or with the improvements upon it that are 
already heralded, will be able to treat septie 
cases as never before. 

It is quite clear that the new knowledge 
will lead us to specific remedies, not only 
against the microbes of surgical inflammation, 
but against those of such diseases as con- 
sumption and pneumonia. Ehrlich discovered 
the true line of progress; and now we, ‘greatly 
encouraged by what we have learned during 
the war, shall pursue it. Near the end of the 
nineteenth century Pasteur declared that it 
was within the power of man to make all 
parasitic diseases disappear from the earth. 
We see now that he was not too daring. He 
has gone, and during the war his pupils, 
Ehrlich and Metchnikoff, have followed him; 
but their work lives after them. High over 
the slaughter we have heard and are realiz- 
ing the noble words of that immortal man: 


‘‘Two contrary laws seem to be wrestling 
with each other nowadays: the one, a law of 
blood and of death, ever imagining new means 
of destruction and foreing nations to be con- 
stantly ready for the battlefield; the other, a 
law of peace, work and health, ever evolving 
new means of delivering man from the scourges 
that beset him. | 

‘*The one seeks violent conquests, the other 
the relief of humanity. The latter places one 
human life above any victory, while the former 
would sacrifice hundreds and thousands of lives 
to the ambition of one. The law of which we 
are the instruments seeks, even in the midst of 
carnage, to cure the sanguinary ills of the law 
of war ; the treatment inspired by our antiseptic 
methods may preserve thousands of soldiers. 
Which of those two laws will ultimately prevail 


_| God alone knows. But we may assert that 


French science will have tried, by obeying the 
law of humanity, to extend the frontiers of 
life. 

‘¢And you, delegates from foreign nations, 
who have come from so far to give France a 
proof of sympathy, you bring me the deepest 
joy that can be felt by a man whose invincible 
belief is that science and peace will triumph 
over ignorance and war, that nations will unite, 
not to destroy, but to build, and that the future 
will belong to those who will have done most 
for suffering humanity. ’’ 

War is a destroyer, but we have learned that 
there are things that war cannot destroy, and 
we know even that war may furnish the con- 
ditions under which saving knowledge may be 
created and thrive, allowing us to see, even in 
anxious days when the future is obscure, at 
least one certain good of war. 





an extraordinary way of crowding in and 
ehoking everything, and when the gardeners 
resorted to determined weeding they produced 
wholly unintended results. The limp heaps of 
‘* ragweed ’’? that Bob, tired and perspiring, 
displayed one hot afternoon turned out to be 
the annual larkspurs; a carefully treasured and 
tended plant group by the ash pit bloomed tri- 
umphantly into wild phlox. Of the hardy band 
that did live on into July only a few bloomed, 
and even those left something to be desired. 

‘‘Why did all the petunias have to be ma- 
genta?’’ sighed Elizabeth. 

‘*But the nasturtiums are very nice, and of 
course the marigolds are blooming,’’ said her 
mother encouragingly. 

‘*Well,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘our worst enemy 
could find no fault with the balsam vine.’’ 

In all the discouragement that ray of sun- 
shine remained. No one could complain of the 
health of the balsam apple. It throve in a 
manner that shamed the very weeds that sur- 
rounded it, and the cistern gradually sank from 
sight—and finally from use—under a vine of 
such luxuriance that Mr. Joyce expressed the 
fear that they would have to move the house to 
give it room enough. It mounted to the trellis 
behind the cistern with a pertinacity that 
almost seemed to show a secret knowledge of 
its noble mission, and long before the time 
specified in the catalogue burst exultingly into 
a profusion of hard little green knobs that could 
only be the balsam apples themselves. 

Finally, one never-to-be-forgotten morning 
in July Miss Perkins, hovering as usual before 
it, pulled one of these little knobs from the 
vine and bit it speculatively. From the expres- 
sion on her face Janey knew that something 





was about to happen. And so it was, for now, 
Miss Perkins said, now was the exact moment 
to begin picking off the fruit—now, while it 
was still green and tender, was the ideal instant 
for achieving a powerful kind of liniment that 
gave rheumatism no quarter whatever. Pick- 
ing, Miss Perkins announced, looking signifi- 
cantly at Janey and the group of little girls 
standing about in open-mouthed suspense and 
admiration, must not be delayed another mo- 
ment—not one single moment ! 

Then followed a long morning of pulling 
fruit—a delightful occupation in itself and 
interrupted pleasingly with jam and cookies in 
a shady corner of the Joyces’ porch, while Miss 
Perkins conversed feelingly and at great length 
with Mr. Joyce of the cures that might mo- 
mentarily be expected. Then came the drying, 
—a process of the utmost suspense, —watching 
the gradual browning of heaps of balsam ap- 
ples set in the sun on Miss Perkins’s back 
fence. And at last—crowning moment in a long 
succession of mysterious rites—Janey stood one 
morning in Miss Perkins’s kitchen before an 
endless row of bottles of all sizes and shapes 
—catchup and tooth wash and bluing bottles— 
filled with brown liquid of such pungency that 
even the brick walls of Miss Perkins’s little 
cottage were utterly powerless to contain it. 

‘*The preliminaries are over, ’’ said Elizabeth 
Joyce, sniffing the air two doors away. ‘‘Per- 
kins’s celebrated liniment is with us. There’s 
nothing left for Dr. Pennison except to leave 
town.’’ 

‘*And here comes our daughter,’’ said her 
mother, ‘‘struggling up the street under a 
perfect cargo of jars and bottles.’’ 

Flushed, smiling, triumphant, Janey came 





through the front door and laid two bluing 
bottles, a vinegar jug and a fruit jar—all filled 
with liniment—on the parlor table. 

It was at that crucial moment—or rather the 
day following—that the letter came from Aunt 
Virginia, begging her brother, now that he was 
actually ‘‘on the mend,’’ to take Elizabeth and 
come to them at the seashore for a few weeks 
of change. They had taken a small cottage, 
she said, and had brought down Hulda to 
cook, for Frieda—poor thing—had had a great 
deal of rheumatism that spring. Mr. Joyce 
paused and gave Janey an expressive look. 

So warmly was Aunt Virginia’s invitation 
received that in a week’s time Elizabeth and 
her father were off. Grasped firmly in Mr. 
Joyce’s hand as they went to the station—the 
hand that was not holding Janey’s—was an 
unwieldy parcel that looked like a globe of 
goldfish but that was really something for his 
own and poor Frieda’s rheumatism. 

To the amazement of everyone Miss Perkins 
herself came over to bid them good-by, carrying 
only one cane and walking with a military 
erectness that Janey observed with pride and 
her parents with badly suppressed amusement. 

‘* And she tells me,’? whispered Mrs. Joyce 
to the travelers in a hasty aside, ‘‘that Fanny 
Coryell is out of bed from three applications. 
She has cured not only poor Miss Wuhl and 
the two McCartneys but the very driver on 
Dr. Pennison’s own surrey. And, most mar- 
velous of all, the marshal of the parade when 
the school children march on Sunflower Day 
is going to be none other than old Eli Boggs!’’ 

Mr. Joyce threw up his hands. ‘‘Sunflower 
Day! Between that and our liniment there 
soon won’t be a single cane left in town.’’ 





What with the garden and the excitement of 
an approaching Sunflower Day, Janey had no 
time to dwell on the unsettling descriptions of 
Elizabeth’s seaside triumphs that arrived now 
by every post. She had to weed the four- 
o’clocks, nurse the last gasps of the zinnias in 
the hope of making them last over into Sun- 
flower Day, and tie back the rank growths of 
the still hearty balsam vine upon which the 
fruit left from the picking was now assuming 
marvelous size and shape. Who would ever 
have thought that from the shrinking little 
green knobs of early summer would emerge 
the big warlike melons that now hung so limply 
under its coarse leaves? 

Along the back fence were sunflowers enough 
for the whole class on Sunflower Day—that 
day of songs and flowers and marching with 
which Libertyville so happily ushered in its 
school year. Never had there been such a Sun- 
flower Day as this promised to be—never such 
songs, sueh crowds—never such marching. 

‘*The Daughters of Dominion are going to 
march with us, and the mayor and all the 
teachers!’’ said Janey. 

‘*How nice!’’ said her mother, polishing off 
a tumbler with the towel. 

‘*We’re going all the way down Clover Street 
and three times round the Lafayette Monument 
singing Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean and 
wearing brown-and-yellow bunting sashes —’’ 

**Lovely |’? ; 

‘*First the drum major and the band—then 
the Daughters of Dominion with their band— 
then the mayor riding—then Miss Wuhl and 
her class marching —’’ 

‘*Miss Wuhl! Not Miss Wuh! marching!’’ 

“Oh, yes, —why, mother, she’s had two whole 
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bottles of liniment, and so of course !—and the 
two McCartneys, —and they’re marching —’’ 

‘‘Well, I declare !’’ exclaimed her mother. 

‘And Mr. Boggs is going to be drum 
major —’ 

Mrs. Joyce sat down suddenly. ‘Surely Eli 
Boggs is not going to drag himself —’’ 

‘* But, mother, he doesn’t drag now—he 
walks lovely! And it’s years, he says, since 
he’s been a drum majot. He has his old fur 
helmet out on the clothesline, and he has a stick 
with gold balls on it, and he’s going to walk 
along at the head of the parade throwing it up 
into the air like this.’’ 

Whereupon Janey marched forward and back 
the length of the kitchen with great alertness 
and abandon, tossing up the pickle fork that 
- she had been drying with a tea towel. 

. Vainly Janey’s mother tried to control her 
countenance. ‘‘Eli Boggs is able to go on like 
that??’ The tone was curiously smothered. 

“Oh, yes! Emmy Wilcox and I saw him 
practicing through the crack in his back fence. 
I do wish father and Lib weren’t going to 
miss it!’’ 

Her mother wished so, too—devoutly wished 
it-as Sunflower Day began slowly but surely 
to resolve itself into a triumphal procession for 
the Perkins liniment. The early morning of 
that day itself found her at her desk inditing 

‘a long descriptive letter to the absent ones on 
the marvels that were happening all about; 
for, capping an appropriate climax upon all 
-previous wonders, Miss Perkins herself had just 
gone by, caneless and alert, decked elaborately 
in sunflowers and bunting, on her way to the 
schoolhouse. 

She had just finished writing the words, 
when the sound of some one dashing up to the 
kitchen door in great haste scattered her 
thoughts. She looked round apprehensively, 
and the next moment Janey burst into the 
room. Her eyes were bulging, and her face 
was scarlet above her bunting. — 

‘*My dear child, what is it?’’ cried her 
mother in alarm. 

It was a full moment before Janey found 
voice. 

‘¢There’s a balsam apple out there on the 
vine as big as a watermelon almost,’’ she said, 
‘and shaped—O mother !—shaped like a police- 
man’s billy !”’ 

Mrs. Joyce dropped her pen, picked up her 
skirts and ran. What impelled her she never 
knew ; perhaps, as she said afterwards, it was 
the .chastening suggestion of a policeman’s 
billy. Holding hands in a tense clutch, they 
raced madly across the grass in the direction 
of the floral masterpiece that was displaying 
such striking phenomena. 

Mrs. Joyce had not been near the cistern in 
weeks and was totally unprepared for the spec- 
tacle that met her eyes. For the balsam vine of 
early spring—the very vine that had emerged 
in liniment upon the infirmities of Libertyville 
—had graduated into nothing more or less 

than a large and apparently happy family of 
gourds! Mrs. Joyce whipped out her spectacles 
in amazement. Gourds they were, gourds they 
were going to go on being, and, most interest- 
ing of all, gourds they had been from the 
beginning. Mrs. Joyce suddenly sank to the 
ground in a paroxysm of helpless laughter. 

At that moment up the street came the faint 
blare of a bugle. Janey start- 
ed. It was the summons. 


‘‘They’re getting ready in GREGORY 
the school yard—think of . nate 
it!’’ she cried excitedly. eLipPED 

Mrs. Joyce wiped her eyes 
and thought of it—thought 
of it at some length while 
she tried hard to suppress Pacey A 


her mirth. She pictured the 
school yard: Miss Perkins 
was there, the rejuvenated 
McCartneys, Miss Wuhl, per- 
haps,—dear, kind Miss Wuhl, 
—and old Eli Boggs, lightly 
practicing with his golden 
staff and wearing the fur 
helmet of a glorious youth — 

‘*Shall I pick the big one 
shaped like the billy to take 
to the parade?’’ interrupted 
Janey, eager to be off. ‘‘ Miss 
Perkins would love to see a 
balsam apple grown up.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said her mother. 
**T don’t believe I would. 
Miss Perkins. would rather 
think of it as she saw it last. 
But I’ll tell you what we will 
do.’? Her voice sank to a 
whisper, and her eyes danced. 
**But can you keep a secret ?”’ 

Janey looked reproachfully at her. 

‘*We’ll come out to-night,—by moon- 
light, — you and I and Bob,’ said 
Mrs. Joyce, ‘‘and pick them all off quietly 
and put them into the cellar with the 
kindling wood.’’ 

‘*Like elves,’’ suggested Janey, think- 
ing of such a scene in a recent school 
play. 

‘*Yes,’’ said her mother, with a smile. 
“Like elves — good, kind - hearted, sen- 
sible, discreet elves, who believe firmly 
in letting well enough alone.’”’ 

END OF THE SERIES. 





A BATTLE 
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LITTLE before dawn Gregory Leeds, 
A the second keeper of the light at Afio 

Nuevo Island, was awakened by a 
terrific rattling of oil cans in the supply room 
below him in the tower. Alert and astounded, 
he sat up in his bunk. What could the noise 
mean? Before he had gone to bed at two 
o’clock he had made his round of inspection: 
had seen that the kerosene tanks were filled, 
that the wicks were trimmed, that the light 
was burning clear, and that the entrance door 
below was shut tight. 

Leaping from his bunk, the young fellow 
dressed quickly. He had been second keeper of 
Afio Nuevo Light off the California coast for 
six months. Capt. Donaldson, the first keeper, 
was ill at Pigeon Point, five miles from the 
island, and the responsibilities were on Greg- 
ory’s shoulders. The captain had taken a deep 
interest in Gregory because the boy’s father 
had been in the service all his life. Donaldson 
was educating his friend’s son to be a light- 
house engineer. 

During the half year that Gregory had been 
on the island his ears had become accustomed 
to two sounds: the thunder of the surf on the 
jagged headland of the island and the constant 
roar of thousands of sea lions. No one ever 
visited the island, and the lighthouse ship came 
with supplies only once a month. 

Getting a light, Gregory went cautiously 
down the circular steel ladder toward the 
supply room. The tower was built in three 
sections: above was the lantern, below that 
was the bunk room, and on the ground floor 
was the supply room. As he entered the 
supply room ‘a fearful bel- 
low went up. In the glare 
of his lantern he saw the 
floor covered with huge, 
writhing sea lions, sur- 
rounded by barking cows 
and whimpering cubs. 

At sight of the lantern 
they broke forth into 
deafening, fright- 
ened cries. Some- 
how the door had 
opened. A gale 

was blowing; 
dangerously 
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“OLD GRAY: * 


Denison Clift 


high, the breakers were pounding just outside. 
Showers of white spume dashed in with every 
breaking sea. Gregory guessed that the great 
waves had forced the sea lions up to the tower 
and that the pressure of their huge bodies had 
broken in the door. 

Greatly to his dismay, he saw that the antics 
of the sea lions had played havoc with the 
kerosene. Their powerful flippers had hurled 
the oil cans about, and, since the cans had half- 
inch openings to admit a siphon tube, the oil 
had escaped and flooded the floor. 


The lions were wallowing in it. In the glare | 


of the lantern their wet bodies appeared sleek 


and shiny. At the head of the marauders was | 


Old Gray, the master of the rookery, fully 
twelve feet long, blinking up at Gregory’s 
light and roaring a challenge. 

It was too late to save the kerosene, but 
Gregory set about driving out the sea lions. 
Swinging his lantern and shouting, he advanced 
toward them down the narrow ladder. 

The old cows, followed by the frightened 
cubs, at once flopped through the doorway. 
The bulls, more reluctant to go, dropped pon- 
derously down upon the rocks. But Old Gray 
was apparently without fear. He lashed the 
foot of the ladder with his mighty tail; at last, 
however, he gave.a saucy flip of his head, and 
leisurely joined his mates. 

Rushing down, Gregory slammed the door. 

‘*‘A whole fortnight’s supply!’ he said to 
himself bitterly, as he surveyed the dire waste 
of oil. ‘‘ And the Sequoia won’t be round again 
for another week !’’ 

Plainly, he would have to go in the launch 
to Pigeon Point for a new supply of oil; but 
the breakers continued to run so strong that he 
could not leave with safety until almost four 
o’clock that afternoon. At that hour he dragged 
the launch from its berth under the tower, slid 
it into the waves and pushed off with an oar. 

Soon the little craft was chug - chugging 
northward. An hour later Gregory passed the 
tower of the wireless station on a neighboring 
reef; he veered north by east and shortly ran 
in to the jetty on the point. Capt. Donaldson 
was amazed to hear of the assault of the sea 
lions. He gave Gregory an order for four five- 
gallon cans of kerosene. It was nearly sunset 
when Gregory started back to the island. 

At first the sea was as if burnished red with 
the setting sun. But as the little craft ran 
back toward the island Gregory was star- 
tled to see sweeping down upon him the 
most insidious enemy of shipping that 
lurks off the California coast—a summer 
fog. One moment the horizon was clear; 
the next the sun was swept from view 
and the golden world became leaden gray 
—cold, cheerless and impenetrable. 

The island was still more than a mile 
away. To windward Gregory heard the 

‘booming of a fog bell, which guided him 

away from some perilous rips. 

As the launch sped on, huge combers broke 
aft over the gunwale and drenched the boy. 
The wild clangor of the bell soon died away. 
The wind whipped the fog past the launch in 
ghostly shreds. A few minutes later Gregory 
heard the distant barking of the sea lions on 
the island. 

A dense fog bank —and no light at Afio 
Nuevo! Gregory’s face grew white with fear. 
What of the ships that depended on the light? 
The Harvard, filled with passengers from the 
southern beaches, would pass at seven o’clock. 

As the launch raced toward the sound of the 
sea lions Gregory realized that the roars of 
the herd were of unusual volume. Were they 
fighting? Was some ambitious bull trying to 
wrest Old Gray’s supremacy from him? 

Peering through the gloom ahead, Gregory 
made out the leaden-hued gran- 
ite rocks of the island. Dexter- 
ously he steered the bow of the 
launch into a sheltered recess. 
Above, the lantern, half hidden 
by scudding billows of fog, was 
dark. The Harvard was shortly 
due, and for the first time in 
twenty years Afio Nuevo Light 
was dark in a mist! 

Picking up a can of oil, Greg- 
ory hurried up the broken, 
slimy rocks; but suddenly he 
stopped. The tower was 
twenty feet ahead of 
him. Massed in front of 
it were huge brown and 
gray bodies that seemed 
welded into a squirm- 
ing, velvety rug. At the 
, topof the rug, roaring in 
, a fury, stood Old Gray, 

. with his strong, white 

teeth bared, his whiskers 

bristling and his eyes big with anger. Close 
under him was a powerful, silky, brown bull, 


} 








plunging upward and tearing at his throat. 
Hundreds of excited cows writhed about the 
combatants. The great yearly fight for the 
mastery of the rookery was taking place. Only 
at that time are the sea lions dangerous. 

There was only one door to the tower, and 
Old Gray was reared square against it. In the 
gathering dusk the battle went on. 

Gregory knew that he must gain the tower 
at once and light the lantern. He put down 
the oil can and, shouting as he went, began to 
climb up the rocks. Once he slipped; but he 
jumped up quickly and hurried on toward Old 
Gray. Hundreds of cows, followed by their 
croaking cubs, splashed away from him into 
the ocean; only the bulls remained. The wild 
boom of the surf almost drowned Gregory’s 
shouts; Old Gray and his antagonist were 
oblivious of his presence. 

The boy now stood within eight feet of them. 
With savage roars they tore at each other. 
Gregory heard the fearful impact of their 
bodies. The brown sea lion darted back and 
lowered his head; then, with lightning speed, 


| he plunged forward, with his flippers spread, 


his mouth distended and his big tusks gleaming. 

With a roar that resounded above the pound- 
ing surf, he seized Old Gray by the neck; but 
the leader of the herd snapped his head for- 
ward ; his teeth, gripping the neck of his enemy, 


| sank deep. Old Gray shook the attacking bull 


as a cat shakes a mouse, and finally hurled him 
down the rock. Then he threw back his head 
and, with blood dripping from his mighty 
tusks, bellowed in triumph. 

At that moment, in a lull in the bellowing, 
Gregory heard a sound that chilled him to the 
marrow: the whistle of a steamer approaching 
from the south! It was probably the Harvard. 
With horror chilling his heart, he picked up a 
rock and, hoping to drive the bull from his 
seat of victory in front of the tower door, 
hurled it at the beast. 

The rock struck the big sea lion on the 
muzzle; with an angry snort he lowered his 
head and charged at Gregory. Ten feet he 
flung himself down the rocks. Gregory darted 
back—and slipped. Above him the sea lion 
reared with blazing eyes and bared tusks. It 
seemed that only a miracle could save the boy. 
Attacking swiftly, Old Gray seized Gregory’s 
leg between his teeth. Gregory kicked violently, 
and at that moment the cunning brown bull 
saw his chance and flung himself at Old Gray’s 
throat. The master of the rookery, instantly 
forgetting Gregory, turned with an enraged 
snort and locked tusks with his enemy. 

Gregory’s ankle escaped crushing, but the 
sharp teeth had cruelly lacerated his flesh. 
He scrambled painfully to his feet and started 
forward, but Old Gray was too quick for him: 
The bull flung the brown enemy, half dead, 
down the rocks, and, wheeling swiftly, climbed 
to the pinnacle in front of the door. That was 
his point of vantage, and he refused to budge. 

In desperation, Gregory listened to the fog 
signal of the approaching steamer—a prolonged 
coughing scream of a siren. The captain, feel- 
ing his way through the fog, was calling for the 
light. Gregory knew that in fifteen—perhaps 
ten—minutes, if he could not get to the light, 
the ship would dash against the headland. 

It was now dark. To try to pass Old Gray 

meant certain death from those terrible tusks. 
Gregory had no revolver; but he remembered 
the sheath knife in the tool kit of the launch. 
If he could fasten that knife to the oar he 
might improvise an effective spear. 

Slipping and stumbling, he hurriedly made 
his way back over the rocks. He reached the 
launch, got the knife, laid it against the oar 
butt and lashed it firmly with wire. 

Armed with that weapon Gregory crept back 
toward Old Gray, who was triumphantly baw}- 
ing his challenge to the other bulls. Gregory 
could see him but dimly now. Approaching 
as close as he dared, he poised the oar, aimed 
it straight for the beast’s head and, with every 
ounce of strength in his body, shot it forward. 

Instantly Old Gray’s bellowing ceased. Hear- 
ing the rush of the creature’s immense body, 
Gregory turned and fled. When he reached the 
spot where he had dropped the can of oil, he 
crouched between the towering boulders. 

Still nearer he heard the siren of the Har- 
vard! As if to mock him came the renewed 
barking of Old Gray. A few minutes more and 
then — 

In the crisis an inspiration came to him. 
Seizing the can of oil he crept forward to within 
half-a dozen feet of Old Gray. In a rock he 
found a hollow and poured it full of kerosene. 
Then he threw a stream of oil over the rock 
and as near to Old Gray as possible. Between 
his curved hands, he lighted a match. 

A plume of flame leaped skyward, spread 
over the rock and flared up under Old Gray’s 
nose. In the smoky, yellow glare loomed the 
master of the rookery, with gleaming eyes and 
lolling tongue. Then with a howl of fear he 
turned and flopped across the rocks into the sea. 

Flinging himself against the door of the 
tower, Gregory dashed panting up the steel 
ladder and into the lantern. With trembling 
fingers he lighted the circular wick of the lamp. 
Then he listened breathlessly until he heard the 
fog signals of the Harvard veer to windward. 

Gregory’s report to the inspector the next 
day was not only a full explanation of the cir- 
cumstances but a thrilling narrative as well. 
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THE TURN OF THE YEAR 


Remark, my soul, the narrow bounds 
Of the revolving year! 
How swift the weeks complete their 
rounds! 
How short the months appear! 


So fast eternity comes on, 
And that important day, 

When all that mortal life has done 
God's judgment shall survey. 


Yet like an idle tale we pass 
The swift advancing year ; 
And study artful ways t’ increase 
The speed of its career. 
Waken, O God, my trifling heart 
Its great concern to see, 
That I may act the Christian part, 
And give the year to Thee. 


So shall their course more grateful 
roll, 
If future years arise; 
Or this shall bear my smiling soul 
To joy that never dies. 


—Philip Doddridge 
1702-1751 


1917 


N« for more than a century at least 














has there been a year so packed with 

extraordinary events as the year that is 
now passing. The entrance of the United States 
into the world war and the great revolution in 
Russia have made 1917 forever memorable and 
significant in human history—how significant 
we do not even yet begin to surmise. Never- 
theless, we may reasonably believe that the 
elimax has not yet been reached, and may 
expect that even mightier and more stirring 
events will fall in the coming year and in the 
other years that are to follow. 


WE DECLARE WAR 


HE -year began with world-wide discus- 
"T see of peace terms; it closes with peace 

apparently more distant than ever. But 
peace was never very near, even while it was 
being talked of. The refusal of the Entente 
Powers to enter into a conference with a Ger- 
many that did not evacuate Belgium and 
France and promise reparation made the fact 
clear; and the replies of the belligerents to 
President Wilson’s peace note showed that on 
the one hand the Central Powers were not 
willing to disclose any peace terms at all, and 
that on the other hand the Entente still in- 
sisted on terms that only a defeated Germany 
would consider. The Pope also tried to act as 
peacemaker: he proposed disarmament and a 
return to the territorial status quo ante. 

Germany, having brought its Roumanian 
campaign to a close with the conquest of 
half of that country, but without having 
driven anyone to sue for peace, then played 
its next card; it declared unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare against all commerce, whether 
neutral or not, that approached the coasts 
of any country with which Germany is at war. 
Since that was a definite breach of the prom- 
ises made by Germany to this country, and an 
act that the President had warned the German 
government could only be regarded as hostile, 
Mr. Wilson on February 3 broke off all relations 
with Germany and handed Ambassador von 
Bernstorff his passports. Two months later, 
since Germany persisted in its course and had 
sunk several American ships without warning 
them, the President called Congress in special 
session and asked it to declare that a state of 
war existed with Germany. That Congress did. 
Only a few members voted in the negative; 
the most conspicuous of them were the Sena- 
tors who had previously filibustered against 
the bill that gave the President power to arm 
merchant vessels against the submarines. Our 
declaration of war against Austria-Hungary, 
the chief ally of Germany, was postponed until 
Congress met again in December. 

The declaration of war was followed by 
extraordinary measures of preparation. A 
selective-draft law, embracing all men between 
twenty-one and thirty-one years of age, was 
passed, ten million men were enrolled under it, 
and almost seven hundred thousand drafted. 
The regular army and the National Guard were 
recruited to full strength. Thirty-two great can- 
tonments were built in haste for the training 
of the new army. Several hundred thousand 
American soldiers are already in France under 
command of Gen. Pershing. Some of them have 
been under fire. Immense sums were raised for 
equipping the army, for increasing the navy, 
—particularly with destroyers and submarine 
chasers,—for building air craft and for con- 
structing merchant vessels to make good the 
losses by submarines. Two great issues of 
Liberty Bonds, one of $2,000,000,000 and the 





other of nearly $5,000,000,000, have been sub- 
scribed, and Congress passed a war revenue bill 
that is expected to raise approximately $2, 500, - 
000,000 annually. Congress also authorized na- 
tional control of the food and the fuel supply, 
and Mr. Hoover and Mr. Garfield became ad- 
ministrators under that law. An unfortunate 
quarrel between Mr. Denman of the Shipping 
Board and Gen. Goethals, the ghairman of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, delayed the 
shipbuilding programme, but with the resig- 
nation of both men the work moved forward 
with more expedition, first under Adm. Capps 
and then under Adm. Harris. 

The coordination of all our industries has 
been in a great degree effected by the War 
Industries Board, and the question of our 
commercial relations is in the hands of the 
War Trade Board. The decision of the latter 
board to permit no commerce with neutral 
nations who were selling to Germany com- 
modities imported from the United States made 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries pro- 
test, but it has not been altered. An amicable 
arrangement has since been made with Hol- 
land, and another with Switzerland. 

Among the remarkable events of the year 
were the visits of French, British, Russian, 
Italian, Belgian and Japanese missions to this 
country to consult with the President concern- 
ing the aid the United States could give its 
allies. The French mission was headed by 
Marshal Joffre and M. Viviani, the British 
mission by former Premier Balfour, the Rus- 
sian by Prof. Bakhméteff, the Italian by the 
Prince of Udine, the Belgian by Baron Mon- 
cheur and the Japanese by Marquis Ishii. 
The Japanese commissioners succeeded in ne- 
gotiating with this country an agreement that 
recognizes the peculiar interests of Japan in 
China; it guarantees freedom of trade for all 
nations with China, and is expected to remove 
the mutual suspicions that have more than 
once jeopardized the friendly relations between 
Japan and the United States. 

Our declaration of war against Germany was 
followed by a gratifying expression of sympa- 
thy from Latin America. Brazil and Cuba 
followed our example, and Uruguay, Peru, 
Ecuador and Bolivia went so far as to break 
off relations with Germany ; so did the four 
Central American republics. Argentina has 
not yet done so, although, after our Secretary 
of State made public some insulting dispatches 
sent through the complaisance of the Swedish 
legation to Berlin by, the German ambassador 
at Buenos Aires, the Argentine Congress 
voted in favor of the step. It is fair also to say 
that our action had a good deal of influence in 
causing the Chinese Republic to declare war 
against Germany during the summer. 


THE COLLAPSE OF RUSSIA 


V pen we were hesitating on the verge 
of war, the other great event of the year 
occurred—the revolution in Russia. It 
was provoked by the Czar’s course in dissolving 
the Duma, but was the result of profound pop- 
ular dissatisfaction with the way in which the 
war had been bungled at Petrograd and of the 
certainty that treachery as ‘well as incompe- 
tence was to blame for Russian defeats. The 
collapse of the imperial régime was unexpect- 
edly complete; the soldiers everywhere gave 
the revolution at least passive support, and 
there was very little loss of life either at Petro- 
grad or at Moscow. A ministry led by Prince 
Lvoff and Prof. Milukoff took charge of affairs, 
the Czar and his family were arrested and 
later sent to Siberia. The revolution seemed 
accomplished. But the extreme socialists, who 
clamored for immediate peace and who saw a 
chance to establish a government by the prole- 
tariat on the ruins of the monarchy, organized 
a ‘*Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates, ’’ and by their extravagant promises both 
to peasants and to workingmen attached them 
to their party. They destroyed all discipline 
in the army, too, by encouraging the soldiers 
to obey only such orders or such officers as they 
were pleased to obey, and one general after 
another resigned in hopeless discouragement. 
By early summer the spreading disaffec- 
tion—led by the agitators Lenine and Trot- 
zky, who are by many believed to have an 
understanding with Germany—so far under- 
mined the cabinet that the more conservative 
members had to resign, leaving the power 
nominally in the hands of Alexander Kerenski. 
Kerenski, who did his best to hold the govern- 
ment together in spite of the increasing disin- 
tegration, refused to consider a separate peace 
with Germany, and even encouraged Gen. 
Brussiloff and Gen. Korniloff to undertake a 
mnilitary offensive in Galicia, which began well 
but which collapsed through the open disaffec- 
tion of certain regiments that the socialists had 





corrupted. Since then Russia has gone from 
bad to worse. Kerenski, unable to master the 
situation, has fallen from power and fled. 
Lenine and Trotzky are in the saddle, and have 
arranged an armistice with the Germans. The 
army is drifting back from the front. Finland 
and perhaps the Ukraine have declared their 
independence. Poland and Courland are in 
German hands; the dissolution of Peter the 
Great’s empire into the petty states out of 
which it was built seems likely, unless some 
strong hand can arrest the process and bind 
together the scattering peoples. The year closes 
with hopeful patriotic uprisings against the 
feeble and fanatical rule of the Bolsheviki; but 
what the future has in store for Russia we 
cannot tell. : 

The Russian revolution had an echo in 
Greece; for when the Czar was deposed, the 
Entente Allies had at last a free hand to deal 
with King Constantine, who had for so long 
acted the part of an ally of the Kaiser and 
who had frustrated all the plans of the Allies 
to save Serbia or to attack Bulgaria and Tur- 
key. He was obliged to abdicate. His second 
son, Alexander, sits on the throne with Veni- 
zelos as his prime minister. Greece, too, has 
severed relations with Germany. 


THE FALL OF HOLLWEG 


URING the summer there was a politi- 
D cal crisis in Germany. The demand for 
reforms in the government of Prussia 
became so loud, both in the Reichstag and in 
the press, that the Kaiser instructed a com- 
mittee of the Prussian Diet to draw up a bill 
to extend and liberalize the Prussian fran- 
chise. That bill is not yet law, and so long as 
the German army can win victories it is not 
likely to become so. At the same time, the op- 
position to Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg, 
who had succeeded in offending everyone by 
refusing to commit himself in favor either of 
a moderate or of a ‘‘ Pan-German’’ peace, came 
to a head. Herr Erzberger, a politician of the 
Catholic party, led the movement for a peace 
without annexations and for parliamentary 
government. The Reichstag passed resolutions 
declaring for both those objects, and the Chan- 
cellor resigned. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Michaelis, who, proving unequal to the task, 
was in turn succeeded by Count von Hertling, 
the Bavarian premier. The government took 
no notice of the Reichstag resolution and, since 
the collapse of Russia and the defeat of Italy, 
no one has heard anything more about it. 
In the field the spring opened with a great 
German retreat from the Somme salient. The 
Germans surrendered more than a thousand 


*| square miles of French territory, and based 


their new line—the famous ‘‘Hindenburg’’ 
line—on Lille, Cambrai and Laon. That line 
was promptly attacked both by the British and 
by the French. There have been great battles 
in front of Arras, Ypres and Cambrai, and in 
every case the British have driven deep salients 
into the German line. At Ypres their advance 
threatens the sea bases on the Belgian coast, 
whence the German submarines are dispatched, 
and if they should break through at that point 
the whole German line would be outflanked. 
After some very bloody fighting, the French 
on their part have forced the Germans from 
the strong positions that overlooked the Aisne 
River south of Laon. Gen. Nivelle, who was 
the French commander in chief in the earlier 
part of the year, gave place to Gen. Pétain 
in the spring. Marshal Haig continues in 
command of the British army. The situation 
as the year ends is favorable to the Allied 
armies, and military experts believe that an- 
other general retirement by the Germans is 
inevitable, unless indeed they can recapture 
the lost positions. Viewed on the map, the 
advances do not look large, but they are all of 
them at important strategic points and need 
not be much extended to compel a retreat that 
will restore most of the occupied French terri- 
tory and one third of Belgium to their right- 
ful owners. 


A GERMAN OFFENSIVE? 


UT we must be prepared for a deter- 
B mined attempt by the Germans to extri- 

cate themselves from their situation. 
They have given up the hope of winning by 
submarine, no doubt, and know thata military 
victory is essential. The Russian intrigues 
have released all their forces for service in the 
west; and the coming months will doubtless 
see tremendous efforts to win a decision both 
in Italy and in France. The Allies will not 
readily give up the offensive. The greatest 
battles of the war are immediately before 
us; it is possible, to say the least, that some 
of them will be virtually decisive of the war. 


On the Russian front there has been no de- 
termined fighting except the ill-starred Russian 
offensive of July. The Russians no longer 
have an army, and offered little or no resist- 
ance when the Germans advanced on Riga 
and took both the city and the islands that 
command the entrance to the Gulf of Riga. In 
December an armistice was proclaimed by the 
Bolshevik government in Petrograd; the Rus- 
sian soldiers who still remained at the front 
fraternized with the few Germans who were 
to be found there. Deserted by Russia, the 
Roumanian army is helpless; and the Rou- 
manian government has been forced to agree 
to an armistice. 


THE ITALIAN REVERSE 


URING the summer the Italian campaign 
D on Austrian soil prospered exceedingly. 

Gen. Cadorna forced the passage of the 
Isonzo above Gérz, took a number of com- 
manding positions on the Bainsizza Plateau 
and pushed forward on the Carso. He seemed 
in a position to strike a really crippling blow at 
Austria, when Germany again came to the aid 
of-its ally. By means of divisions withdrawn 
from the Russian front, Marshal von Macken- 
sen and Gen. von Below built up a large army, 
which they threw against a weak point in the 
Italian line. The line was broken, the flank of 
Cadorna’s army was turned and a general re- - 
treat became necessary. Before the line could 
be reformed with the help of French and Brit- 
ish reinforcements, the Italians had given up 
all the Austrian territory they had won, and 
had fallen back to the Piave River, where, as 
this article is written, they still stand. The 
blow was a severe one and has immeasurably 
increased the self-confidence and military spirit 
of Germany and Austria; but the recovery of 
Italy from the disaster has been splendid. 

In two widely separated regions Great Brit- 
ain has defeated the Turks. After a skillful 
campaign round Kut el Amara, Gen. Maude 
routed the Turks and took Bagdad, the ancient 
capital of the caliphs; and in Palestine Gen. 
Allenby, after driving the Turks out of Beer- 
sheba, Gaza and Joppa, took the Holy City, 
Jerusalem, itself. 

The German submarine’ war has been the 
great event of the year on the sea. At one time 
in April the destruction of merchant ships was 
so terrible that the world actually feared that 
Germany would realize its aims and starve 
Great Britain out of the war. But increasing 
skill in anti-submarine warfare and the aid of 
the American navy have improved the situa- 
tion. It is probably true that the submarines 
have sunk five million tons of shipping this 
year; but building goes on apace, and there 
is no longer any fear that the submarines 
will accomplish what Tirpitz predicted. 


MEXICO, CUBA, CHINA AND IRELAND 


V pr the year opened, Gen. Pershing, 
with his punitive expedition in search 
of Villa, was still in Mexico. The 

expedition was soon withdrawn, and although 
it came back without Villa it had so far 
broken his power that there was no. further 
organized resistance to the Carranza régime, 
and no further peril to our border until the 
very end of the year, when Villa was appar- 
ently again in arms. The Constituent Assembly 
drew up a new constitution, and Gen. Car- 
ranza was elected president of the republic in 
due form. 

There were unsuccessful revolutions in Cuba 
and in China. In Cuba the trouble arose over 
a disputed election to the presidency, but Gen. 
Menocal, the president, —who had the support 
of the United States,—suppressed the rebels 
without much trouble. In China, Gen. Chang 
Hsun undertook to restore the monarchy, and 
got so far as to take possession of Peking. But 
there was no real strength behind him, and 
when the forces of the republic appeared he 
surrendered. The net result was the replace- 
ment of President Li by President Feng. 

The troubled situation in Ireland was tem- 
porarily quieted by the meeting of a convention 
authorized by the British government, and 
including representatives of all creeds and 
opinions except the Sinn Feiners, who refused 
to take part in the deliberations. The conven- 
tion is trying to decide on some form of gov- 
ernment for Ireland on which all parties can 
agree. When the year closed it was still in 
session and its task uncompleted. 


OTHER EVENTS: NECROLOGY 


OMAN suffrage won a great victory 
in New York, where the complete 
franchise was conferred on the women 


by popular vote last month. Several states 
also granted more or less limited suffrage to 
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women by legislative enactment. The Indiana 
law was declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of the state. In Maine woman 
suffrage was defeated at the polls. 

Mayor Mitchel of New York was beaten for 
reélection. Judge Hylan, the Tammany can- 
didate, was elected. Mr. Hillquit, the socialist 
and pacifist candidate, polled a large vote, but 
finished third. 

The terrible disaster at Halifax caused by 
the explosion of a munition ship is still fresh 
in the minds of all of us. 

The roll of distinguished persons who have 
died during the year includes the names of 
Adm. Dewey; Lord Cromer; Gen. Frederick 
Funston; Count Zeppelin; Richard Olney; 
Gen. Sir F. S. Maude; Liliuokalani, formerly 
Queen of Hawaii; Auguste Rodin, the sculptor ; 
Carolus Duran, the painter; John W. Foster, 
formerly Secretary of State; Senator Husting 
of Wisconsin. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


UPREME COURT.—On December 10 the 
Supreme Court handed down a decision 
that upheld the right of an employer to main- 
tain an ‘‘open shop’’ and denied the right of 
labor organizations to carry on the secret union- 
ization of such a shop. Justices Holmes, Clarke 
and Brandeis dissented. 
eS 
ONGRESS.—In accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the President, Congress 
declared a state of war with the empire of 
Austria-Hungary on December 7. Only one 
vote, that of the Socialist member of the House, 
Meyer London, was cast against it.——The 
Senate voted immediate investigation into the 
activities of the War Department, and into 
the scarcity of sugar and coal. 


e 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.— The report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission concerning the neces- 
sity of putting the railways under unified con- 
trol and of improving their facilities for service 
was earnestly discussed in Washington. Both 
Cabinet and Congress were divided between 
those who desired government operation of the 
railways during the war and those who pre- 
ferred the removal of legal obstacles that pre- 
vent the roads from organizing themselves 
under one board of administration. 

Ss 


EXICO.— Federal cavalry under Gen. 
Murguia ambushed and defeated a body 
of Villa soldiery in Santa Clara Cafion. Nearly 
four hundred were killed or wounded. 
s 


ALIFAX DISASTER.—One of the 

most terrible of disasters occurred at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, on December 6. A Bel- 
gian relief ship, the Imo, collided with the 
Mont Blanc, which was heavily loaded with 
munitions, in the narrow entrance to the inner 
harbor basin. The collision broke open some 
benzol tanks on the deck of the Mont Blanc 
and the ship burst into flames. A terrific explo- 
sion followed, for the vessel carried a great 
quantity of trinitrotoluol, perhaps the most 
powerful explosive known, as well as nearly 
three thousand=tons of shells, guncotton and 
gunpowder. Hundreds of buildings on shore 
were instantaneously destroyed by the force of 
the explosion, and fires started among the ruins 
in every direction. According to the latest re- 
ports, about twelve hundred persons are either 
known to have been killed or are missing, and 
many more were injured. The suffering of 
the survivors was increased by a severe snow- 
storm and by the very cold weather that fol- 
lowed. The property loss is placed at twenty 
mnillion dollars. An investigation was at once 
begun to determine the responsibility for the 
collision. ° 


RTUGAL.— A rather mysterious revolt 
against the ministry of Dr. Affonso Costa 
ended in street fighting and the arrest of Costa 
and later of President Machado. The revo- 
hutionists, who were led by Col. Paes, re- 
affirmed the loyalty of Portugal to the Entente. 
e 

USSIA. — Additional reports of disorder 
and spoliation, led by anarchist agitators, 
came from correspondents at Petrograd ; whole- 
sale destruction of estates and burning of 
manor houses occur daily in the central gov- 
ernments. ——Reports from the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly indicated that the Bol- 
sheviki would have a very small majority, if 
any, in that body. On December 10 a dispatch 
from Petrograd spoke of the assembly as 
already in session. If that is so, it was prob- 
ably convened hurriedly by the Lenine gov- 
ernment in order to act before the arrival of 
anti-Bolshevik delegates. —-The Diet of Fin- 
land proclaimed the independence of Finland 
on December 7. The Ukrainian commissaries 
are administering their part of the country in- 
dependently, and now the people of Bessarabia 
are said to be about to form a separate republic 








in southwestern Russia. The provisional gov- 
ernment in Siberia has requested M. Kerenski 
to act as Minister of Justice. ——On Decem- 
ber 10 news reached London that Gen. Kale- | 
dines and Gen. Dutoff, at the head of Cossack | 
forces, had begun a counter - revolution, in- 
tended to oust the Bolshevik government from 
power, and that several members of the fallen 
provisional government were with Gen. Kale- 
dines. Orenburg was said to be in the hands of 
the Cossacks, and Moscow itself was reported 
to be restive. How serious this movement was 
it was not easy to tell, for the news that comes 
out of Russia is contradictory, and often inten- 
tionally distorted by one party or the other. 
e 

RUSSIAN REFORM.—Count von Hert- 

ling introduced the electoral reform bill in 
the Prussian Diet on December 6. ~ 


THE GREAT WAR 


(From December 6 to December 12) 


The fall of Jerusalem, which occurred on 
December 10, is one of the most dramatic 
happenings of the war. It was forecasted by 
Gen. Allenby’s announcement that Hebron 
had been taken on December 7. That made 
Jerusalem untenable, and the Turks capitu- 
lated. Fortunately, the city was taken with- 
out bombardment or direct attack, so that 
none of the sacred places were destroyed or 
injured. The city has been in the hands of 
Moslems for twelve hundred years—except for 
two brief intermissions during the Crusades; it 
is not likely to fall into their hands again. 

At Cambrai the German gains on the south- 
east of the British salient obliged Gen. Byng 
to draw in his lines on the north, too. Bourlon 
Wood and Marcoing were evacuated, and nearly 
half of all that was gained in the battle of the 
‘‘tanks’”? was given up. The German hold on 
Cambrai is no longer seriously threatened. 
There was very hard fighting in this region all 





THE DAMASCUS GATE, THE MOST STRIKING 
OF THE FIVE ENTRANCES INTO JERUSALEM 


the week, and Paris also reported that the Ger- 
mans were active in the region about Verdun. 
The opinion is general among military men 
that the Germans are preparing for a tremen- 
dous blow at some point on the western front 
—probably on the line held by the French— 
in the hope of breaking through and defeating 
the Allies decisively before American aid in 
great quantity can reach France. All the Ger- 
man effectives except those who are reinforcing 
the Austrians in Italy are now gathered in 
France and Flanders. ; 

The Austrian and German troops under Field 
Marshal von Hoetzendorf, by artillery bom- 
bardment and infantry attacks, obliged the 
Italians to give up the salient they still held 
on the Asiago Plateau. The line as now drawn 
is stronger than before, although nearer to the 
southern edge of the plateau. Vienna asserted 
that fifteen thousand Italian prisoners had been 
taken. The Italians expect renewed attacks in 
still greater force, and it may well be the 
German strategy to try to force the French and 
Italian lines simultaneously, so that if success 
is won in either direction it will be impossible 
for the other front to send assistance. 

On December 6 a number of German aéro- 
planes undertook a raid on London. According 
to British reports they were driven off before 
they actually reached the city, and two of the 
aéroplanes were shot down. 

The submarines sunk twenty-one British, 
two Italian and four French ships. The Amer- 
ican destroyer Jacob Jones was torpedoed and 
sunk by a submarine, and sixty-six of its crew 
were lost. 

Japanese troops landed at Vladivostok to 
see that the military stores and ammunition 
sent thither from Japan and the United States 
were not used except against the Germans. 

The terms of the armistice arranged by the 
Germans and the Russians were made public. 
They were those proposed by the Germans, 
who declined to bind themselves not to transfer 
troops from one front to another during the 
armistice, or to abandon Moon Island Sound 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Riga. Commis- 
sioners from the Roumanian army visited the 
German lines near Fokshani, and agreed upon 
the terms of an armistice, which is to last for 
three months. 

The Belgian government has turned over to 
the American expeditionary force six hundred 
locomotives to be used for equipping lines of 
communication in France. 

On December 11 the military governor of 
Paris asked for authority to proceed against 
M. Joseph Caillaux, a former French premier, 
for treasonable correspondence with the enemy. 

Ecuador severed all diplomatic relations with 











Germany on December 8. 
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Somewhere in America 


Laying submarine cable, hun- 
dreds of miles of it, to scores of 
isolated lighthouses is one of the 
telephone tasks made necessary by 
the war. The Bell System has also 
built lines connecting some two 
hundred coast guard stations. 


It has built complete telephone 
systems for fifteen National Guard 
cantonments and fifteen National 
Guard camps, each a city in size, 
and also at many naval, officer's 
reserve, mobilization and embarka- 
tion camps and at army and navy 
stations. 


It has provided an enormous in- 
crease in long distance facilities 
throughout the country, that satis- 
factory service may be maintained 
between cantonments, training 
camps, guard outposts, ‘military sup- 

ly stations, war industries, the 
National Capital and other centers 
of Government activity. 





One Policy 


The Government facilities at the 
National Capital have already been 
increased three-fold and there has 
been a tremendous increase in local 
and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of tele- 
phone wire have been taken from 
other uses for the exclusive service 
of the Government and some 20,000 
miles of telegraph facilities also 
provided. 


Meanwhile the Bell System has 
given generously of its man power, 
until over seven thousand men are 
in service or recruited for military 


duty. 


Members of the Bell System 
whether they have already gone to 
France or whether they have stayed 
at their posts to help mobilize the 
country for victory, are equally in 
the service of the Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
' AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





BUY THE 50° SIZE 


8 times as large as 15c size 
2% times as large as 25c size 


Get a Half Pint of 3-in-One Oil for a Half 
Dollar and practice economy. 3-in-One is 
the original and the leading lubricating oil 
for sewing machines, bicycles, talking ma- 
chines, guns, reels, locks, clocks and scores 
of other things. 

Best preparation for cleaning and polishing furni- 


ture. Alsoabsolutely prevents rust on metal surfaces 
indoors and outdoors. Never turns rancid and will 


keep indefinitely. 
FREE Ask us for a generous sample 
bottle—no cost. Also get the 
3in-One Dictionary—free. 
Sold by all Good. Dealers 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
165 AIG. Broadway, New York 











MAINTAIN A NORMAL 
TEMPERATURE IN YOUR HOME 
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Ke EAS'S= PINS] 
MANUFACTURER TO YOU 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 
Catalog free, showing 





Ry two colors best hard enamel, 3 
MH Silver piate 15% each, $1.50 doz. 
Zan Sterling silver 30% each, $3.00doz. 4 
yy Gold plate 35@ each, $3.50 doz. 


grade Ciass Pins and Rings for the 

foremost High Schools in the country. 
We make the best—20 years’ experience, 

BASTIAN BROS, CO. 356 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 


STAMPS FREE xc Mexican War genuine (Cat. 

gibbons 56 cts.) with request for 
approval sheets at 60% and names of 2 stamp collectors. 
Send 3c. postage .We buy stamps. Hussman Stamp Co., St. Louis. 








Become a Stenostapher 


LEARN AT HOME-—THE NEW WAY 
Earn $25 to $40 a week. Speed of 80 to 100 words a minute 
in typewriting and 125 to 150 words a minute in shorthand. 
Entirely new method. Learn at home in spare time. 

WRITE TODAY FOR AMAZING OFFER 
Entire Course on Trial. Complete business training included. 
Send today for new descriptive book and special offer. Address 


[_ THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, Dept 13737, College Hill Soringel, 0. _ 


How Can We 
Do It? 


How can we offer the high-grade 
New Companion 
Sewing 
Machine 


warrant it for 25 
years,. pay all the 
freight charges to 
your nearest freight station, and 
sell at a very low price ? 


QUITE A QUESTION—but 
our booklet, which is free to any 
Companion reader, tells you fairly 
and squarely about it. 


New Companion Quality is the highest. 
No machine will last longer or do better 
work regardless of price. This standard 
maintained for more than a third of a 
century has resulted in the adoption of 
this machine in tens of thousands of 
homes throughout the country. 


Prove It For Yourself. Our plan makes 
it possible for you to test the machine 
right in your home for three months 
before deciding to keep it. If not satis- 
factory we refund your money and take 
back machine at our expense. 
























Let us show you how much our “Factory- 
to-Home” System will save for you. It 
costs but a postal card to find out. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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HER GARDEN #&& 
By Elizabeth Hanly 


W. had no heart, remembering her, 
To seek her lonely garden place ; 
Fearing at every turn to miss 

The eager little face, 


The gingham apron stained with mould 
About the stooping, slender form ; 

The hands that plied the weeding fork 
With care for workman worm, 


The garden hat soon thrown aside, 
The broad, low brow without a fleck, 

The vagrant little curls that shone 
Above a sunburned neck. 


Incredible it seemed, when she 
Forsook the spot and went away, 

The garden still could flaunt and flame 
Indifferent and gay. 


Nasturtium glory waxed and waned, 
The woodbine, with none there to see, 
Enwrapped a saucy scarlet arm 
About the cedar tree. 


Last night we sat before the hearth, 
While winds were wild and rains were 
rude. 
’ We sought the garden path at dawn 
In swift solicitude. 


Last night the garden was a-cold, 
And we were wrapped in selfish grief; 
To-day the little garden lies 
Warm-covered, leaf by leaf. 


The pine tree dropped his needles down 
To guard her cherished pansy bed. 

To make her foxglove seedlings safe 
The maple all his leaves had shed. 


With wind and rain and leaf to aid 
From fading to the growing light, 

While we forgot, I think that she 
Was busy all the night. 


Her garden-children safe from harm, 
At dawn, perhaps, with shining eyes, 
A tired, grubby little ghost 
Crept back to Paradise. 


See 


THE LORD KNOWS 


HE Lord knows what I’m going to do 
now!” the young man exclaimed, drop- 
ping despondently into the big office 
chair, with a glance at the thoughtful, 
elderly face behind the desk. “I’ve 
tried the best I know how to fit in, but 
somehow the place wasn’t made for me, or I wasn’t 
made for the place. I surmised it from the first, 
and the management has found it out. Mr. Stiles 
broke the news to me yesterday morning. I’m 
where I was a year ago, only—well, the courage 
and all that sort of thing has run pretty low.” 

Mr. Winslow took off his eyeglasses and, holding 
them at arm’s length, narrowed his eyes reflec- 
tively. “I like the way you opened the subject, 
William,” he said, after what seemed to ‘his visitor 
a long silence. “Perhaps that may give us a key to 
the whole situation. You said the Lord knew what 
you were going to do, and there isn’t any question 
at all but that He does. That’s the one encouraging 
thing about it.” 

The young man smiled a little foolishly. “It was 
just a—a form of words, I suppose. One shouldn’t 
say such things unless he really means them— 
unless they come from the heart.” 

“And why shouldn’t this ‘come from the heart’ ?” 
asked Mr. Winslow. “We're both professing Chris- 
tians, and one of the fundamental articles of our 
faith is that God has a plan for every individual 














life. I always think of it in my own mind as a kind. 


of pattern, made beforehand, on broader lines than 
we ever suspect, and gradually disclosed to those 
who want to know. If it flashed on us all at once, 
we should be so awed by the magnitude of it that 
we should never have the courage to lift a finger, 
and so God shows us the model little by littl— 
often in indirect, unexpected ways. Perhaps it is 
no more than a hint, which we have to interpret 
for ourselves, just as a wise teacher translates a 
word or two in a knotty Latin paragraph, and 
leaves the boy to work out the meaning of the rest 
for himself. 

“Suppose, now, we try to apply the principle to 
your case. Let’s start with your own statement 
that God knows what you’re going to do now. 
That’s a comfort to tie to while you’re seeking to 
find out yourself. God hasn’t blocked your path 
for nothing. Either that wasn’t the road He in- 
tended you to travel, and He is waiting for an 
opportunity .to show you where the new road 
branches off; or else He saw that you weren’t 
‘geared up’ to make the top of the hill, and He’s 
brought you down to the bottom to try it all over 
again. You’ll have to study that out for yourself, 
and you'll get light and guidance from Above—if 
you ask for it.” 

“The Lord knows what I’m going to do now!” 
the young man repeated slowly, and the petulance 
had gone out of his tone. “‘That’s a good deal when 
one stops totake it in. I’m all at sea myself, but 
there’s certainty somewhere, and it wouldn’t be 
God’s way to—to hide a thing one needed so much 
to know.” 

“No, it wouldn’t be God’s way,” said the older 
man. “God not only knows but He cares, and He’s 
anxious to help. He knows what you’re going to do 
now, and He’s watching for the chance to let you 
know and help you make good. What better en- 
couragement could any man ask for than that?” 
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THE LOST THIMBLE 


RUE withdrew her head from under the 
sofa, brushed a bit of lint from her 
eyelashes, sneezed, scrambled to her 
knees and glanced at the clock. Twenty 
minutes! She came to her feet and 
rapped firmly on the table with her 

thimbled forefinger. The others, some tiptoeing, 

some crawling, some pawing over the piles of 
completed work, some shaking out their skirts for 
the dozenth time, turned expectant faces. 
“Oh, have you found it?” cried Louise Bemis. 
“No, I’m sorry to say! But, girls, this won’t do; 
we’re losing too much time. Remember, this is a 
special meeting called expressly because we were 
notified that this month’s consignment must be 
ready earlier than we expected, if it is te go by 
the first ship. That means using every minute, and 
we shall only make good by the skin of our teeth 

















at that. Now, Adéle’s gold thimble is here, in this 
room, safe if it’s where it can’t be stepped on —” 

“Tt isn’t on the floor. ’ve crawled over every 
inch!” interrupted Louise. 

“Well, then, I propose we stop hunting and go 
back to work. I’ll hunt again, alone, after our job 
is finished and you’re all gone, and simply keep 
on till I find it. Of course, you’re all eager to help 
Adéle, but I’m sure she’ll understand if I don’t let 
you—won’t you, Adéle?” 

“Oh, of course,” assented Adéle stiffly. “I’m 
sorry to have made trouble—very sorry. It was a 
present, and set with a turquoise band and my 
initial in diamonds, or I’d never have mentioned 
it; but, of course, it’s of no consequence.” 

Prue’s heart sank. Adéle was plainly resentful. 
Nevertheless, she set her committee to work once 
more, and the last comfort pillow was triumphantly 
completed before the meeting broke up. She in- 
vited Adéle to remain; but Adéle declined, and 
departed abruptly to keep an engagement. 

“Prue, you were fine, and you did exactly right!” 
declared Louise, her “‘chum,’’ who had lingered. 
“Adéle’s a pig of selfishness, anyway, and it doesn’t 
matter what she thinks.” 

“Oh, yes, it does, I’m afraid—when she was the 
loser and my guest!” sighed Prue. “But the work 
came first; and then, we were all flustered and 
hindering one another and wasting precious min- 
utes, and all of a sudden I remembered one of 
Aunt Prudence’s maxims,—it’s the first time-I ever 
did remember a maxim at thie right time,—and I 
acted on it. But, all the same, I’m frightened! 
Suppose we shouldn’t find the thimble? It must 
have been valuable.” 

“I suppose so—it was fairly lumpy with orna- 
ment; I don’t see how she could sew with the 
clumsy thing,” said Louise, withdrawing her hand 
from exploring behind a shelf of books and daintily 
flipping the dust from her fingers with her hand- 
kerchief. 

As she pulled the handkerchief from her apron 
pocket, the lost thimble came with it, and rolled 
clinking and glittering on the floor. The girls 
uttered a simultaneous cry of delight. 

“It must have dropped off into my lap when 
Adéle leaned over to watch how I turned that 
fussy corner of my bag,” said Louise; “and then 
it slipped down into my pocket. We might have 
hunted the whole afternoon and never have found 
it. Lucky you stopped us. Prue, what was that 
maxim you were talking about? How did it happen 
to fit the circumstances?” 

“When I was a heedless youngster, visiting my 
Quaker name-aunt Prudence, I was forever losing 
my toys, and then upsetting everything and every- 
one hunting for them immediately, insistently and 
frantically, looking half a dozen times in the same 
place,—you know how an impatient child dees hunt, 
—and Aunt Prudence used to sit back, exasperat- 
ingly calm, and give me good advice. 

‘Child, child, if thee has lost one article, remem- 
ber thee does not improve matters by losing three 
others, which are generally more important: thy 
head, thy temper and time.’” 

“Good for Aunt Prudence!” said Louise, with a 
laugh. “ Likewise, good for Niece Prue! Let us 
telephone Adéle we’ve found her thimble.” 


oe 


BUFFALO BILL IN THE ROMAN 
COLOSSEUM 


V in Buffalo Bill exhibited in Italy, writes 
a contributor to Chambers’s Journal, he 
wished to hold a performance in the great 

RomanColosseum,but the Italian authoritieswould 

have none of it. The floor of the Colosseum was 

not in the proper condition. The cowboys might do 
some injury to the invaluable antiquities there. It 
was impossible. 

But Col. Cody refused to accept the word “im- 
possible.” One day a young American diplomat at 
the Italian court received a private hint that if he 
eared to go to the Colosseum at midnight he might 
see something of interest. That night there was a 
brilliant moon and the famous place was guarded 
only by two drowsy sentries. A small company to’ 
whom the secret word had been passed took their 
seats where once the Roman patricians sat, and as 
they waited they thought of all those cruel, blood- 
stained shows that had been given there eighteen 
hundred years before. 

Then once again from the gates was heard the 
trampling of horses’ hoofs; but instead of the 
swiftly flying chariots and their sword-girt, death- 
doomed gladiators, there came Buffalo Bill at the 
head of his Wild West escort of cowboys and In- 
dians dnd Mexicans. Out into the arena where 
gladiators and martyrs had died they rode their 
mustangs, circling proudly round and round that 
historic floor, and as they circled they doffed their 
hats in honor of the brave men who in days_ gone 
by had marched round that ring before their life 
blood sank into the sands where now the mustangs 
trod. 

The young diplomat had brought with him a 
fellow countryman who had recently come from 
the Far West. 

“Look there!” he cried eagerly at the - sight. 
“Those redskins cavorting round there, as I 
happen to know, are some of Sitting Bull’s Sioux 
who only a year or two ago were killing and: scalp- 
ing and torturing and mutilating every enemy, red 
or white, that they could catch. And now Bill has 
’em so tame that they’!! feed out of his hand. Guess 
Bill’s a greater civilizer than Julius Caesar himself 
or any noble Roman of them all!” 
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WAR AMONG THE ANTS 


N entering my grain house on August 20, 1917, 
writes a contributor, I discovered the thresh- 
old and floor inside the door covered with 

hundreds of dead and mutilated bodies of large 
black. ants. A terrible battle had evidently taken 
place during the preceding night. Heads, whole 
bodies, parts of bodies, legs, covered the battle 
ground. Shot and shell and mine and bomb could 
not have wrought greater destruction to life. Ants 
still alive, with legs bitten off close to the body or 
severed between the joints, were making ineffec- 
tual efforts to get away on the remaining stumps. 
Some of the victors had lost one or two legs, but 
were still busy. No hospital for them! They were 
helping to finish the wounded foe. 

The most striking sight was a number of live 
ants dragging round with them one or two bodies 
of dead ants. A close examination revealed that 
each dead ant had caught the leg of a foe in a 
death grip that never relaxed even after death. 
In several instances three or four ants were locked 
together in that death grip, all dead. The victors 
were cleaning up the field. They were carrying 
dead bodies to the edge of the threshold and drop- 
ping them outside. Wounded and crippled ants 





still fought savagely when the victors approached ; 
no quarter was asked and none was given. 

What was the cause of such a terrible conflict 
we can never know. Perhaps it was food, or a 
desire for conquest, or some offense that one colony 
had committed against another. The incident re- 
minds us of other battlefields where human beings 
are the actors, and the question arises, Who among 
them has been least removed, by modern civiliza- 
tion, from the barbarism of crude nature? 


So ¢ 
A TRIUMPH OF PEDAGOGY 


The Sergeant—I can’t do nothin’ with ‘im, sir. I’ve 
taught ’im all I know, an’ now ’e knows nowt! 
—Will Owen in the Sketch. 
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PERSONAL LIBERTY 


“ HE people are being governed too much,” 
declared Joseph Hooper as he sat among 
the group of friends who were accustomed 

to meet daily for their noontime luncheon. ‘No 
matter what business you’re in, you have some in- 
spector coming round every day or two to see if 
you are carrying it on according to the latest laws 
and regulations. It is even getting so that you 
can’t be a free man in your own home.” 

“Who’s been interfering with your liberty, Joe?” 
asked one of the men. tA 3 

“Well,” said Joseph, “when I moved out to the 
suburbs I supposed that I could keep a few chick- 
ens without asking amyone’s leave. But now I 
have got notice that my rooster disturbs people, 
and that I must do away with the nuisance. If that 
isn’t interfering with my liberty, what is it? Folks 
used to get along pretty well by minding their own 
business. I wish it were that way now.” 

“That was just old Sam Pitts’s idea,” said Henry 
Brock, with a chuckle. “Sam was a character in 
the neighborhood where I was raised. He had a 
tannery, which I suppose would be considered a 
nuisance in some: places nowadays. But no one 
thought of objecting to that. What the neighbors 
did complain of at one time was a dog that was of 
no earthly use; but at night he would bark louder 
and longer than any other dog that I ever listened 
to. It was impossible for the near neighbors to 
sleep when old Major was having his say; and 
finally some of them got up courage to go in a body 
to old Sam and remonstrate. Sam was a crotchety, 
quick-tempered old fellow, and the delegation was 
not well received. 

‘As for that dog,’ says Sam, ‘his barking doesn’t 
trouble me or my wife, and we’re nearer to it than 
you are. If anything, it kind of helps me to doze 
off at night. If other people are silly enough to be 
disturbed by it, it’s no concern of mine.’ 

“Old Mrs. Pitts, by the way, was not only very 
lame but quite deaf, which perhaps partly ac- 
counted for her tolerance of the dog. 

“My father tried to reason with Sam. ‘Now, Mr. 
Pitts,’ he began, ‘I’m sure you want the good will 
of your neighbors —’ 

“But at that the old man blazed right up. ‘No, I 
don’t,’ says he. ‘I don’t want to see one of you on 
my place again. This is my property, and me and 
my dog will make all the noise we want to on it.’ 

“Well, that night it seemed as if old Sam were 
trying to make his words good. It was bright 
moonlight. Major’s howls carried two miles, and 
now and then you could hear Sam, apparently 
encouraging him. 

“Along about eleven o’clock poor old Mrs. Pitts 
came dragging herself into our yard. ‘For mercy’s 
sake,’ she called out, ‘do come over and help 
Samuel out of an awful scrape!’ 

“We hurried over to the Pitts’s place, where 
some of the neighbors joined us. Leaning against 
the roof of the tannery we saw a ladder, and about 
halfway up it there was old Sam, held like a pris- 
oner in the stocks. 

*“He’d been up fixing the roof by moonlight and 
had started to come down the ladder, back to. One 
of the rungs had given way, letting him partly 
through, but leaving him wedged in like a half- 
open jackknife and quite unable to help himself. 
He had been suspended there for nearly two hours 
when we released him, and he was stiff and sore, 
and also hoarse. The first thing he did was to 
shake his fist at the dog, which had stopped bark- 
ing at last. 

“*The critter kept up such a racket that I couldn’t 
make my wife hear me nohow,’ said Sam. ‘Louder 
I yelled, louder he barked. Finally she missed me 
and came out of her own accord, and then had to 
go for help; and in spite of what I said to-day I 
was mighty glad to see you on my place again.’ 

“He made no further apologies; but after that 
night Major’s voice was stilled forever, and Sam 
was at peace with his neighbors. I guess he had 
learned that sometimes a man’s personal liberty 
really depends on a little outside interference.” 
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A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE 


OR some days, says the Weekly Telegraph, 
the three big pythons in the New York Zoé- 
logical Park had been ailing. Accordingly the 

management decided to give them a dose of medi- 
cine. Three keepers, Cook, Shannon and Snyder, 
entered the cage, locked the door behind them to 
prevent the pythons from escaping and found the 
snakes apparently sleeping—one lay curled on 





the floor, and the other two were coiled round the 
branches of an artificial tree. 

Cook advanced toward the python on the floor, 
intending to grasp him tightly round the neck, near 
the head. The two other men stood near; one held 
the syringe charged with the dose, and the other 
was ready to give any assistance that might be 
needed. With the speed of lightning, the snake’s 
head shot out and Cook’s clutch fell a foot lower 
than he had intended. The powerful jaws with 
their rows of sharp, curved teeth closed on his 
hand. At first the frantic efforts of all three men 
to release the imprisoned hand were useless; the 
teeth only sank deeper. Justin time they prevented 
the snake from coiling his tail round the victim, 
and finally they succeeded in prying the jaws apart 
with the syringe. : 

Cook then seized the python by the neck, and 
Shannon was about to administer the medicine 
when Snyder, glancing round, saw the other two 
snakes with distended jaws and blazing eyes ready 
to dart at the keepers. Quiekly Cook picked up 
his coat from the floor and dangled it in front of 
the first python, and, as he hoped, the angry snake 
darted at it and embedded his teeth in the cloth. 
A python’s teeth bend inward, so that anything 
they close upon cannot easily be released. So the 
snake was left to fling himself about on the floor 
in a frantic effort to rid himself of his gag. 

Holding in front of them the two remaining coats, 
the three men repelled the attacks of the other 
snakes. With half their length coiled about the 
trunk of the tree, the pythons darted their heads 
over and round the outstretched coats. With flam- 
ing eyes and widespread jaws they sought to fix 
their needle-like teeth in the throats of the keepers. 

Suddenly the first python, flinging himself about 
on the floor, caught Snyder’s leg and pulled him 
tothe ground. Another python saw his opportunity, 
and, sliding down the tree, darted at the fallen 
man. Snyder had been chewing tobacco, and he 
squirted a stream of tobacco juice into the lidless 
eyes of the snake. Blinded, the snake reclimbed 
the tree and became quiet. Snyder then succeeded 
in freeing himself from the coils of the first py- 
thon, and went back to fight the third. - 

In one of his dashes about the cage, the first 
snake hit his head against the trunk of the tree, 
lay stunned a moment and then slowly climbed 
up, enveloping the third fighter so closely in his 
folds that she could strike from a distance of only 
four feet. That was the keepers’ opportunity. They 
seized the third snake, unwound her from the tree 
and flung her into the water tank, where she lay 
quite still; and then they proceeded to administer 
the medicine to all three submissive patients. 
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THE WATCH HAD STOPPED 


POMPOUS army surgeon who was sent to 
a recruiting depot in Scotland to examine 
some newly enlisted men had such an abrupt 
and overbearing manner that he frightened some 
of the recruits. One nervous young man wasunable . 
to answer the first question as to his name and 
place of birth. 

“Why don’t you answer?” roared the doctor. 
“What’s your name, I say?” 

Still the panic-stricken lad could only stare open- 
mouthed at his questioner, who exclaimed: 

“Why, I believe the fellow’s stone-deaf!” Taking 
his watch from his poeket he held it to the left.ear 
of the recruit, saying, ‘‘Can you hear that ticking?” 

The youth shook his head. The watch was ap- 
plied to the other ear with the same effect, and 
then the doctor opened the vials of his indignation 
on the head of the would-be soldier. 

“What do you mean by enlisting when you-are 
stone-deaf? Why, you can’t even hear the ticking 
of a watch when it’s held within an inch of the 
drum of your ear!” 

And then the worm turned. 

“She’s na gaun,” said the recruit, finding his 
tongue at last. 

When the doctor, holding the watch to his own 
ear, found that it had indeed stopped, his feelings 
were too powerful to be expressed in words, ex- 
tensive though his vocabulary ordinarily was. 
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A CHINESE MARTYR 


N Mr. W. E. Geil’s book, Eighteen Capitals of 
China, there is an interesting account of the 
Chinese patriot, Yiian. The author had stopped 

at Hangchow, and before leaving made a pilgrim- 
age to the grave of the farsighted statesman. 

From the city, he says, I took a chair to the grave 
of the patriot. He was in power when the empress 
issued an edict ordering all foreigners to be killed. 
His farsighted eyes saw powerful fleets coming 
from the sunrise, vast legions of armed men spring- 
ing up to avenge. So he changed the word “kill” 
to “protect” and published the edict broadcast. In 
this form it did its work, and few foreign lives 
were lost in the province. 

But of course the empress could not brook such 
treason, and Yiian was sawed asunder and the 
halves of his body were thrown into a rough box. 
Later, when the Chinese realized that his foresight 
was justified, public feeling veered; the box was 
encased in a heavy and costly coffin, and the em- 
peror ordered a state funeral to be held. The pro- 
cession, which traversed much of the Great Street, 
was honored by many sacrifices, and the name of 
Yiian was inscribed in the Hall of Fame. 

I broke a sprig of evergreen and laid it in re- 
spect on the grave of the wise man who was brave 
enough to dare the wrath of an empress and act, 
for the good of helpless foreigners and of an igno- 
rant nation, 
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INSECT FORESIGHT 


N a certain evening last autumn, says the 
Washington Star, a group of farmers sat 
round the stove in the general store and 

joined in a general and heartfelt complaint about 
the ravages of the potato bugs. 

“The pests ate my whole potato crop in two 
weeks,” said one farmer. 

“They ate my crop in two days,” said a second 
farmer, “and then they roosted on the trees to see 
if I’d plant more.” 

A salesman who was traveling for a seed house 
cleared his throat. | 

“That’s remarkable,” he said, “but let me tell 
you what I saw in our own store. I saw a couple 
of potato bugs examining the books about a week 
before planting time to see who had bought seed.” 


Answer to Puzzle in Last Number 
mas Puzzle: 1. Hand bag. 2. Alarm clock. 


Christ . 
3. Checkerboard. 4. Pearl pendant. 5. Safety razor. 
6. Tools. 
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LITTLE BETTY BUTTERMILK 


BY PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 


Little Betty Buttermilk 
Never had a gown of silk. 

- Every day beside the churn 
Watched she cream to butter turn; 
Saw the wooden dasher dash 
Till the milk went splatter-splash ! 
Saw her mother press and mould 
Little balls like yellow gold. 


Betty wondered o’er and o’er, 
Sitting by the kitchen door— 
Thought it very, very strange 

How some things so queerly change; 
And she wished that she could turn 
(Like the dasher in the churn) 

Just by jumping up and down 

Her blue frock to silken gown! 





Thus she wondered o’er and o’er, 
Till her mother from the door 
Brightly called to Betty so: 

‘‘Here’s what you like best, I know. 

If you'll drink these yellow dots 

They will turn to beauty spots. 

You'll have hair and skin like silk, 

Little Betty Buttermilk!” 

e¢9 
PATTY AND THE PIXY 
BY ABIGAIL BURTON 

. ‘“F DON’T want to go to sleep,’’ said Patty. 

if That was odd, for she was lying in her 

little white nightgown in her little white 

bed. And nightgown tucked in bed, you know, 
spells sleep. 

All the room was sleeping. The little dress- 
ing table had wrapped itself snugly in the dark. 
The rocker had put away its rocking and sat 
very still. The books had shut their covers 
tight, and the dolls lay dreaming, every one. 

Only the clock went tick! tick! in a dreadful 
hurry to run through the night and wake 
everyone up bright and early. It did not enjoy 
being awake alone all the night, I can tell you. 

But Patty was not staying awake to keep 
the clock company! 

Something had just come in at the window. 
No, it was not the breeze. That was hushed in 
the honeysuckle outside. And it was not Dicky 
Dog or Katy Katt or Robby Robin or Teddy 
Toad or Betty Butterfly, because they had gone 
sound asleep, as all good children should. And 
it was not the mosquito that had found his 
way through the screen. He was too busy 
finding his way back to bother with Patty. 
No, this something was white and still and 
beautiful. And it streamed full upon the little 
white bed. Moonlight, of course! . 

But Patty was not staying awake because of 
the moonlight! 

And then—riding upon the moonbeams came 
the pixy! 

Did a pixy ever perch on the foot of your 
bed? At any rate, this one perched upon 
Patty’s. And Patty was much surprised, just 
as you would have been. 

‘*Good evening !’’ said the pixy very politely, 
and he pulled off his cap with its long feather 
and made Patty a bow. 

‘* Good evening!’’ replied Patty, oh, very 
politely. 

‘*Can you tell me,’’ said the pixy, still very 
politely, ‘‘if any horrid little girl lives here?’’ 

‘*No, indeed !’’ said Patty indignantly. ‘‘I’m 
the only little girl in this house.’’ 

‘*Strange!’’ the pixy remarked. ‘I am look- 
ing for a little girl who said ‘shan’t.’ ’’ 

And at that, Patty replied—nothing at all! 

‘She was playing,’’? the pixy went on, 
‘‘when her mother asked her to run on an 
errand. ’’ 

Still Patty replied—nothing at all! And she 
wished that that pixy would go. 

The pixy crossed his knees and settled him- 
self more comfortably on the footboard. It was 
plain he had no notion of going. 

“*Do you know, ’’ he asked, ‘‘what we do in 
fairyland to any fairy child that says‘shan’t’ ?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Patty—in the littlest voice. 

“We tie her with cobwebs,’’ said the pixy 
sternly, ‘‘and shut her up in a clamshell. ’’ 

‘*With the clam?’’ asked Patty. 

She was so much interested that she had to 
ask—although still in the littlest voice. 

‘*With the clam, ’’ the pixy assented. ‘‘ That’s 
where you get your word ‘clammy.’ ”’ 

“Tt isn’t my word!’’ cried Patty. ‘‘I don’t 
like it at all.’’ 

The pixy smiled pleasantly. 

‘Neither do the fairy children that get be- 
clammed. It gives, you see, such a woogy, 
woggy feeling.’’ 

Patty wished more than ever that that pixy 
would go. But the pixy paid no attention to 
Patty’s wish. He was looking at a tiny white 
thing that he had taken from his pocket and 
held in his hand. 

‘Do you know what this is?” he asked 
suddenly. 

‘*T might,’’ said Patty doubtfully, ‘‘if it 
weren’t so tiny.’’ 

The pixy tossed the white thing at Patty’s 

feet, And she had no trouble seeing it then, 

for the instant it touched the bed it began to 
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Patty jumped out of bed and ran from the 
room as fast as her feet could patter. 1 


grow. And it grew and it grew into an enor- | 
mous clamshell, quite big enough to swallow | 
Patty. 

‘*You see,’’ said the pixy, ‘‘it gives such a 
woogy, woggy feeling.’’ A 

It did! And the feeling grew woogier and 
woggier, for just then the clam opened his 
shell and looked out. 

‘*He is looking, ’’ the pixy explained, ‘‘for a 
little girl who said ‘shan’t.’ ’’ 

Patty tried to draw the covers up over her 
head. But she could not, you see, because the 
clam was sitting on them. 

‘*Tt’s such a big clam,’’ wailed Patty, ‘‘for 
such a little word !’’ 

‘* A little word, ’’ the pixy said sternly, ‘‘with 
a big meaning. ’’ 

‘* But I didn’t mean anything!’’ wailed 
Patty. 

‘‘Oho!’’? said the pixy, and he pointed a 
long finger. ‘‘So you are the horrid little gir! 
we are looking for !’’ 

The clam did not speak. But he opened his 
shell in the ugliest grin imaginable. 

The pixy pulled some cobwebs from his 
pocket. They were thin, fine cobwebs, of course. 
But after what had happened in the case of 
the clamshell Patty knew what to expect. 

‘*Is there any reason,’’ the pixy demanded, 
‘why we should not shut you up?” 

‘*Oh, please !’’ said Patty. ‘‘ I’ve the woogiest, 
woggiest feeling. ’’ 

‘*Is it woogy and woggy enough ?”’ asked the 
pixy. 

**T’m sure it is!’’ cried Patty. 

‘*Will you ever say ‘shan’t’ again?’’ asked 
the pixy. 

‘*Indeed I shan’t,’’ said Patty earnestly. 

However, the pixy knew what she meant! 
Without more ado, he picked up the clam— 
although Patty never could tell how he did it. 
And the clam shrank and shrank until he 





shrunk into a tiny white thing and was tossed 


back into the pocket of the pixy, who still sat | 
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comfortably on the footboard of the bed. 
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‘He's going to show it off to us!” 


And muttered something softly (it 


And Bobby thought, ‘“ This proves 


And Bobby felt like crying; but a 
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BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Have you ever been a-sliding down a steep 
and snowy hill 

When the air was full of crackles and the 
wind was chilly-chill? 

That’s what Bobby Boggs was doing; and he had a painted sled, 

An elephant in black and gold upon a ground of red. 


“It’s Bobby’s birthday present!” the other children cried. 


‘‘He says,’ cried Peter Jackson, as he hopped upon the snow, 
“It slides the best of all our sleds; 


So Bobby threw his head back and stretched himself to coast, 


And little Charlie Simpson, who wore a purple sweater, 
Cried, ‘Clear the track! Our sleds are good, but Bobby’s sled is better!” 


And down the icy hill he flew, like bird, or ship, or breeze, : 
And whizzing went the fences and whirring went the trees; = 


But then he struck a boulder in the vale beside the brook. 


The sled went on without him, like a horse that’s bound to race, 
And Bobby hit a snowdrift and landed on his face; 

His legs stuck up like fence posts — 
His nose was full of icicles, his neck was full of snow. 


Some one who didn’t know him might have said that Bobby cried; 
‘T'was a most unhappy ending to a quite important ride ; 


“The Gigglequicks will help you; just call on them instead.” 


‘Twas Twink, the biggest Gigglequick, who reached him very first; 
He hopped about like pop corn, and seemed about to burst. 

“Not hurt? Then call us over!” he shouted from the brook, 

“And try this thought, now, Bobby: ‘How funny I must look!’” 


And Bobby slowly smiled then; why, 

. yes, he must look queer 

With a snowdrift on his stomach and 
his cap upon his ear; 

Then from the bank came shouting — 
‘twas little Billie Rue: 

“You can laugh, now, all you fellows, 

for he is laughing, too!” 


‘*Mother !’’ she called. ‘‘O mother, 
I said ‘shan’t? |’? 

So that was why Patty had been staying | 
awake. ae 

And when Patty came flying back, with | 
kisses on her mouth and a smile on top of | 


I’m sorry | 
P | 


the kisses, there was the pixy perched at the | 
foot of her bed. 

‘*Come, Patty!’’ he cried gayly. ‘‘Since the | 
horrid little girl doesn’t live here any more, | 
let me show you the fairies. ’’ 

‘‘Dancing?’’ cried Patty. 

‘*We always dance in the moonlight,’’ said 
the pixy. ‘‘ But first you must close your eyes.’’ 

So Patty saw the fairies, hundreds of them, | 
sliding down the moonbeams and dancing in | 
the fairy ring. 

Yes, you may see the fairies. But first you 
must close your eyes. 
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THE THIEF AT THE INN 


BY B. S. WYCKOFF 


inn, who caught the thief at last. Several | 

times during the summer and the fall the 
thief had visited the inn. No one had seen 
him or heard him, no one knew how he came 
or when he came; but everyone knew that 
things of value, especially bits of jewelry, had 
been stolen from the guests at the inn and 
even from the wife of the landlord. For a time 
they thought that one of the maids was the 
thief, but things were stolen just the same 
after she had been sent away. 

Who could it be? It took the bright eyes and 
the quick wit of Dick to find out; and he not 
only caught the thief but also got back some 
of the things that he had stolen. And, oddly 
enough, he did it just when some of them got 
the idea that Dick himself was the guilty one. 

It happened on the day of the wedding party 


[' was Dick, the son of the hostler at the | 
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and Bobby swelled with pride. 


we'll let him show us, though.” 


sounded like a boast); 





it; how splendid I must look!” 


the round, straight kind, you know; 


voice within him said, 
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at the inn. It was a mild day in early winter. 
A light snow had fallen that morning—a thin, 
feathery blanket that there was no wind to 
stir, so that it covered everything. But the 
snow ceased to fall before the guests began to 
arrive. There were many guests. Some came 
in carriages, some on foot and some on horse- 
back, and the inn rang with merriment. 

Now Dick wanted to see the guests and to 
get a glimpse of the feast itself, and so he left 
the stable and crept into the inn by a rear 
door. There was a little gallery from which 
he could look down into the great dining hall, 
and it was his plan to hide there during the 
feast. He was quietly making his way toward 
the gallery, when he heard a sudden outery 
among the guests. 

‘*The bride’s necklace of pearls!’’ he heard 
some one exclaim. ‘‘It has been taken! There 
is a thief here!’’ 

Men were running to and fro, and there was 
much slamming of doors and much talking in 
high tones. Dick did not go to the little gal- 
lery, but mingled with the guests who had 


_gathered in the long hallway round the door 


of the room from which the necklace of pearls 
had so suddenly disappeared. 

‘*What is this lad doing here?’’ cried one of 
the men harshly. ‘‘ Perhaps he is the thief!’’ 

As he spoke he took Dick by the shoulder 
and shook him roughly. ‘*Speak up!’’ he said. 
‘*‘What do you know about the necklace that 
has been stolen ?’’ 

**T know nothing about it, sir!’’ said Dick 
stoutly ; and his heart was hot because he had 
been taken for a thief. 

‘“*The lad does no harm,’’ said one of the 
ladies. ‘‘He belongs here, for I saw him play- 
ing at the stable door as I came in.’’ 

While they spoke the man had led Dick into 

the room from which the necklace of pearls 
had been stolen, and took him to the window 
that he might see his face better than in the 
dim hallway. 
’ **You look honest, anyway!’’ said the man 
at last, and he took his hand from Dick’s 
shoulder and turned away to take up the 
search elsewhere. 

Dick felt better at that, and looked round a 
bit before he followed the others from the 
room. As he looked out of the open window — 
his eye fell on some tiny marks in the soft 
snow that lay on the window sill. He looked 
at them more closely, and at once he knew 
what they were; for he had seen marks just 
like them in the snow near the stable door 
that very morning. They were the tracks of 
Blackie, the pet crow of the landlord’s wife. 

But what had Blackie been doing in the 
open window—or perhaps in the room itself? 
Could it be that Blackie was the thief that 
had taken the necklace of pearls? The thought 
eame to Dick like a flash of light in a dark 
night. He turned and from the inn and 
did not stop until he had reached the loft 
over the stable, where Blackie spent much 
time perched among the rafters. There, after 
a little search, he saw something hidden away 
under the eaves that made him shout for joy. 
It was the stolen necklace of pearls, and close 
beside it were two rings and a locket that had 
been missed the week before. 

With the treasures in his hands Dick hur- 
ried back to the inn. When he showed them 
and told his story, the people who crowded 
round him were filled with rejoicing. They 
praised his bright eyes and his quick wit, and 
the man who had suspected him of being a 
thief slipped a silver piece into his hand. The 
tears of the bride were changed to joyful 
smiles, and she kissed Dick on both cheeks. 
Better still, they made a place for him at the 
table in the great dining hall, and for years 
afterwards he told of the wonderful time that 
he had that day at the wedding feast. 
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ELECTRICAL SHOCK 


ORMERLY the only experience that a 
person was likely to have with injuries 
by electricity came to him in case he 
was unfortunate enough to be struck 
by lightning. If anyone, when lightning 
strikes, escapes death, he is usually 

dazed and in a state of more or less shock. The 

treatment is rest and stimulation by hot tea or 
coffee, and perhaps a hot-water bag over the heart 
and warmth applied to the feet. 

At the present day, when we are surrounded by 
electrical appliances, electrical injuries are not 
uncommon. The danger, of course, depends on 
the tension and the quantity of the current. A live 
telegraph or telephone wire might cause a disa- 
greeable shock, but under ordinary circumstances 
it would not cause serious injury ; the high tension 
and alternating light and power currents, on the 
other hand, would cause very severe shock, or 
death. The ordinary electric-light current carries 
from one hundred and ten to two hundred and 
fifty volts, but death has many times been caused 
by one hundred volts. 

The symptoms of an electric shock are severe 
pain and probably convulsions, followed by in- 
sensibility or by death. The first thing to do is to 
break the connection between the person and the 
live wire or other substance that transmits the 
current; if he has grasped a live wire his fingers 
will be so violently contracted that it may be 
extremely difficult to disengage them. Before 
attempting to drag the person away, you must 
insulate yourself; otherwise there will be two vic- 
tims instead of one. You must not grasp with the 
naked hand, but must protect yourself with rubber 
gloves, or a substitute for them, such as a dry 
rubber raincoat or several thicknesses of dry 
woolen material; and you should stand on a sheet 
of rubber or on a heap of dry woolen clothes. If 
possible, short-circuit the current before you at- 
tempt the rescue by dropping (never laying) an 
iron bar or some other piece of metal over the wire 
in such a way as to ground the electricity. 

The treatment of the patient is the same as for 
insensibility and shock from any cause: rest, arti- 
ficial respiration, warmth applied to the feet and 
over the chest, and stimulation by hot tea or coffee 
or aromatic spirits of ammonia as soon as the vic- 
tim regains consciousness. While you wait for the 
doctor treat the burns by applying cloths wet with 
a strong solution of bicarbonate of soda. That is 
important, for the nerve irritation that the burn 
causes, even when the patient is unconscious, may 
maintain or increase the condition of shock. 


°° 


A POSTSCRIPT TO TAKE -IT -BACK 
DAY 


P the winding path to Miss Vernon’s 

















cession—Lynne Morgan with an armful 

of books, a sweater pattern and a case 

of spoons; her small son, Donald, with 

an umbrella and a pair of hedge 
clippers, and her still smaller daughter — Lovey 
Mary—with a pair of sandals. Miss Vernon ran to 
the steps and looked down on them with frank 
astonishment. 

“What in the world!” she cried. 

Lynne’s answering glance was reproachfui. “It’s 
Take-It-Back Day, Miss Vernon. I am astonished 
that you don’t know it. Donald was moved almost 
to tears when I thought I had nothing to return 
except the spoons that I borrowed yesterday. He 
felt that we should not be celebrating properly at 
all. So, purely out of consideration to him, I raked 
up these other trifies.”” She waved her hand mag- 
nificently over the collection. 

“When did you borrow them all?”’ Miss Vernon 
asked. “I’m sure I don’t remember.” 

“Nor I, either,” said Lynne blithely. ““You can’t 
be half as much astonished as I was. Yes, you may 

/run down in the garden, youngsters.” 

As the children ran gf, Lynne lifted her eye- 
brows whimsically. 

“All the same,” she said, “although I know it 
wouldn’t make a scrap of difference to you if I 
carried off half your belongings, I hereby acknowl- 
edge, out of earshot of Don, that I think Take-It- 
Back Day is a good thing. It pulls you up short— 
gives you a new and thought-inducing view of 
yourself and your habits. I only hope it will affect 
Mrs. Breen the same way. She’s had my pet receipt 
book for a month and my buttonhole scissors for 
six weeks. What’s buzzing round in your head 
now, Dell Vernon ?’’ 

“Nothing,” Miss Vernon replied. Then suddenly 
she faced her old playmate. “Yes, there is, too! I 
was thinking—I wondered what would happen if 
we carried Take-It-Back Day into—different 
things. You know, ever since I had that foolish 
little fuss with Sue Brewster I’ve been so ashamed 
of myself—only I was too proud to tell her so. I 
believe I'll run down there this evening — 

“If that isn’t exactly like you, Dell Vernon!” 
Lynne exclaimed. “Now you’ll go and make me 
worry over what I said to Mrs. Pearse—and just 
when I had got all this stuff home and my con- 
science was feeling so comfortable!” 

“Take her an armful of my garden when you go,” 














cottage came a curiously laden pro- |’ 





her friend rejoined, laughing. ““My snapdragon is 
lovely now, and there’s lots of it.” 

“I hadn’t said I was going, had 1?” Lynne re- 
torted. Then she drew a sigh of relief. “It wili feel 
good. I’ve wanted to for so long—underneath; 
only I couldn’t seem to get it started.” 


°° 


THE DOG AND THE TRUCE 


APPILY, the British and the Germans at 
H certain sections of their opposing lines not 

infrequently hold brief informal truces, so 
that one or the other, or both, may bring in, after 
a raid, their wounded and their slain. One pleasing 
story of that kind was told by a captain of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers to Mr. Stephen Stapleton, 
who retells it in the Contemporary Review. 

Out in front of the trench held by the captain’s 
company lay a figure in khaki writhing in pain 
and crying for help. “Will no one come to me?” 
he cried, in a voice broken with anguish. He 
had been disabled in the course of a raid on the 
German trenches the night before by a battalion 
that was relieved in the morning. These appeals 
of his were like stabs to the compassionate hearts 
of the Irish Fusiliers, and finally several of them 
told the captain they could stand it no longer, and 
must go out to the wounded man. If they were 
shot in the attempt, what matter! 

‘It happened that a little dog was then making 
himself quite at home in both the British and Ger- 
man trenches at this part of the line. He was a 
neutral: he took no sides; he frequently crossed 
from one to the other, and in both found friends to 
give him food and a kind word with a pat on the 
head. The happy thought came to the captain to 
make a messenger of the dog. So he wrote, ‘““May 
we take our wounded man in?” tied the note to 
the dog’s tail and sent him to the German trenches. 
The message was in English, for the captain did 
not know German, and had to trust to the chance 
that someone in the enemy’s trenches might be 
able to read it. 

In a short time the dog returned with the an- 
swer. It was in English, and it ran, “Yes; you can 
have five minutes.” 

So the captain and a man’ went out with a 
stretcher and brought the poor fellow back to our 
lines. Then, standing on the top of the parapet, the 
captain took off his hat and called out: 

“Give the Germans three hearty cheers, boys!” 

The response was enthusiastic. With the cheers 
were mingled such cries as, “Sure, the Gerrys are 
not ail bad chaps, after all,” and ‘May the heavens 
be the bed of those of them we may kill!” More 
than that, the incident brought tears to many a 
man’s eyes on the Irish side; and, it may be, on 
the German side, too, Certainly answering cheers 
came from their trenches. 


os 


THE INVENTOR OF THE HAY 
BURNER 


SUBSCRIBER who was recently reading 
some back numbers of The Companion 
found special interest in an article on the 

old-time hay burner once so much used in the tree- 
less Middle-Western States. 

When I went to Fremont, Nebraska, in 1880, he 
says, I formed aclose friendship with Mr. William 
Whittier, the inventor of this ingenious little piece 
of frontier furniture. He had taken an old idea,— 
the burning of tightly coiled swamp grass for fuel, 
—and had made an apparatus of strong wire in 
which to press the coiled hay into a compact mass 
and in whieh to hold it asthe fire burned. I sawthe 
burner demonstrated and heard its praise from 
those who had used it for heating their homestead 
shacks. It wasin the form of a cone, perhaps a yard 
long, made of wrought iron ; the larger end was open 
and equal in size to a stove cover. It rested snugly 
on the fire until its contents were consumed, when 
another cone, filled with twisted coils of hay, took 
its place. With drafts under perfect control, two 
cones of hay were said to make a slow, steady 
heat for twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Whittier declared that he was a distant 
cousin of the poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
lived up to the relationship by writing verses of 
more than ordinary excellence. Another invention 
of Mr. Whittier’s had to do with barbed-wire fenc- 
ing. He made the barbs stationary where, before 
his improvement, they were merely strung on a 
smooth wire and might be pushed together in a 
mass, leaving the remaining wire bare. 


: ad 


PICKING OUT A SECRETARY 


ITTLE incidents sometimes start successful 
L men on their way to the top rungs of the 
ladder, but generally it is character that 
makes the incident possible, as in this anecdote of 
Charles M. Hays, the builder of one of the Cana- 
dian transcontinental railways. A contributor to 
Opportunity tells the story: 

In the beginning of big business in railway his- 
tory a man named Talmage became vice president 
and general manager of the Gould lines, with 
headquarters at St. Louis. Mr. Talmage wanted a 
confidential secretary, and proceeded to choose 
him in his own way. He went to the passenger 
department to look over the clerks, and found all 
of them except one either chatting or watching 
the clock. This one he approached and asked the 
time. There was no answer. Resting his hand on 
the desk, Mr. Talmage repeated the question. The 
clerk came out of his preoccupation and looked up 
with his pen in the air. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. “Did you speak 
to me?” 

“I merely asked what time it is. That was all,” 
said Mr. Talmage. 

The young man looked round three sides of the 
room and finally found the clock on the fourth. 

“Eleven-fifty,” said he, and went on with his 
work. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Talmage, and went away. 
The next morning Charles M. Hays, the clerk who 
had to search for the clock, was in a new place at 
the big man’s elbow. 

° 9 


INNOCENT YOUTH 


FTER her third day at school, says Every- 
body’s Magazine, Pauline was retailing sto- 
ries of her classmates’ naughtiness. 

“That’s bad,” commented her mother. “Didn’t 
the teacher have to correct you?” 

“No,” Pauline assured her. “She had to speak 
to all the class except me this afternoon.” 

“That’s queer,’”’ remarked her father, somewhat 
suspiciously. “What did she say?” 

“She said,” reported Pauline, ‘Now, children, 
we will all wait till Pauline is in order.’ ” 





QUIRKS OEMINDAND TONGUE 


paragraphs about that curious trick 

of the mind which causes a person to 
ask for “pig faced”? when he means fig 
paste, and to say the “winks and measles” 
are killing his chickens when he means 
the minks and weasles. Such slips of mind and 
tongue are often referred to as ‘‘ Spoonerisms,” 
because so many of them are traced, or attributed, 
to the Rev. William A. Spooner, warden of New 
College, Oxford. But the failing itself is probably 
as old as speech, for the Greeks were familiar 
with it and gave it the somewhat formidable name 
of metathesis, which means, merely, turning things 
round. 

In one of the paragraphs The Companion invited 
its readers to send in any especially amusing ex- 
amples of metathesis that had come within their 
experience or knowledge. The result has been 
more than a hundred friendly letters, representing 
every part of the country and offering, in all, such 
a collection of amusing divagations as would fill 
several pages. 

Even a superficial study shows that they fall 
naturally into groups, or classes: those that are 
caused by embarrassment, those that are owing to 
excitement and those that result merely from 
absent-mindedness. The pulpit, the Sunday school 
and the prayer meeting are naturally among the 
most prolific fields, for the minister is subject to 
all three of the most fruitful causes. Youth and 
inexperience may make him embarrassed, the 
earnestness and fervor of his message may stir 
him unwontedly, or age and long familiarity with 
a routine task may make him absent-minded. In 
consequence, there are dozens of stories of verbal 
slips by ministers, some of which are very funny. 
No one but the very conservative will regret them, 
for an honest laugh never harmed a sermon or 
hindered the outpouring of the spirit. 

It was a very young and much embarrassed 
minister who, when he rose to preach his first 
sermon, announced that his text would be found 
in Matthew v, 18: “For verily I say unto you, Till 
heaven and earth pass, one tot or one jittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” 
Seeing a smile steal over the faces of his parish- 
ioners, he made the fatal mistake of trying to cor- 
rect himself: ‘‘Till.heaven and earth pass, not one 
jit or one tottle —” The smiles broke into a ripple 
of laughter, and the minister, now as red as a crab 
apple, and feeling almost as small, tried once more. 
This time he got as far as “one tit or one jottle.” 
The congregation could stand it no longer, and in 
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the laugh that burst, full-voiced, from the whole | 


meetinghouse, the preacher, too, joined, and there- 
by regained his sense of values. 

It was an older minister, and one not at all em- 
barrassed, who, being carried away with the maj- 
esty of Isaiah, quoted impressively,.‘‘They shall 
mount up with ings, as weagles,” and never knew 
his mistake till the meeting was over and his wife 
told him. 

The solemnity of the occasion is no safeguard. 
Prayer meetings, indeed, seem to afford just the 
kind of soil from which such mental “sports” most 
often spring. “Let us read from the Fifth Actor of 
Chaps,” said the leader of a Christian Endeavor 
meeting; and another, dwelling on the horror. of 
the war, cried, “Oh, the tragedy that has brought 
us this terrible blurder and mudshed!” But best 
of all the prayer-meeting stories is that of the dig- 
nified leader who brought the session to a close by 
saying with all due solemnity, ‘And now let us 
bow our words while we have a head of prayer.” 

Similar and almost as funny is the mistake of 
the Southern revivalist who, at the close of a very 
demonstrative meeting, tried to restore his con- 
gregation to a calmer frame of mind by a few 
moments of prayer. Seeing a brother by the name 
of Horne in one of the front seats, he called out in 
a strong, penetrating voice, full of solemnity and 
emotion, “Brother Pray, will you please horne for 
us?’ 

A minister who prided himself on his precise 
English and careful enunciation met his fall when 
he “supplied” for a brother clergyman who was 
sick. He had chosen for his lesson the story of 
David and Goliath; but when he came to the de- 
scription of the giant’s weapon, he read, “The 
staff of his spear was like a beaver’s weam.” 

A less confident. but not less earnest leader told 
his class that Esau “sold his birthright for a pot of 
message,’”’ which probably raised visions of beef 
stew in the minds of his youthful hearers, and was 
perhaps not so grave a mistake, after all. 

But if embarrassment and absent-mindedness 
have produced their full share of humorous slips 
on the part of the gentlemen of the cloth, the self- 
absorption that comes from an excess of earnest- 
ness has produced one of the best. The victim—or 
the perpetrator—was and is a Methodist minister 
in a Pennsylvania town, and has so good a sense 
of humor that he tells the story himself. He was 
speaking a warning word to the young women of 
his congregation concerning marriage, and what 
their attitude should be toward temperance. “I 
had rather be an old maid, a hundred years old,” 
he said, ‘‘and live alone with a pat and a carrot, 
than to marry a man addicted to strong drink.” 

Schools, both public and private, are fruitful 
sources of metathesis, and the mistakes are as 
often those of the masters as those of the pupils. 
Sometimes, indeed, they hardly seem like mis- 
takes, but rather as the wise guidance of some 
overruling Sense of Fitness, Who cannot sympa- 
thize with the boy that was ordered to get a copy 
of Jacob’s Greek Reader and asked instead for a 
copy of Greekob’s Jake Reader? And who would 
not applaud with the boarding-school boys, where 
the food had been so poor and so scanty, when 
they heard the master say in chapel one morning 
that what they needed was ‘‘more veal and zigger’’? 
Could anyone expect even the most decorous pupils 
to remain silent when the teacher cried, “I want 
this stopping talked!” and followed it by “I say I 
want this topping stalked!’ and that, again, by 
“T want this stocking topped”? 

That teacher made the mistake that the young 
minister made, of trying to correct himself. The 
result is seldom satisfactory. Better take the word 
of James that the tongue is an unruly member than 
to make a bad matter worse, as did the school 
commissioner of glorious memory. He began, “The 
schoolwark is the bulhouse of civilization.” His 
next effort was “The bulhouse is the warkschool 
of —” and after that came “The schoolbul is the 
housewark —” “The bulschool is the —” and finally 
“The schoolhouse, my friends, is the woolbark — 
Then he gave it up. 

Fifty years ago a group of girls sat in front of a 
glowing fire in the dormitory of a Western “‘female 
seminary.” Some one suggested pop corn, but they 
had no popper. Finally, one of the girls said, half 








Miss Peabody for hers.” 

Miss Peabody was the principal, a formi- 
dable person, ‘of whom the whole school 
stood in awe. 

“You don’t dare!” cried one of the other 
girls. But the rash one had courage, and without 
further words started for the principal’s quarters. 
Her courage, however, began to ooze as she ap- 
proached the august door, and when the door 
opened to her timorous knock all she could say 
was, “P-p-please, M-m-miss Cornbody, may I take 
your peapopper?” 

At luncheon time at a famous boys’ school, when 
the pupils were eating as only hungry boys can, 
one of them, seeing a bowl of gravy on the other 
side of the table and finding that he could not reach 
it even by “making long arms,” said to the boy 
sitting opposite, “Say, Jim, please pass that grave 
of bowly.” 

Since introductions impose more or less strain 
on the equanimity of those who are called upon to 
make them, they have produced, as might have 
been expected, their full share of quirks of speech. 

At a dinner of engineers last winter the toast- 
master introduced one of the speakers in these 
words: “Mr. Ferguson will now tell us something 
about shocks, a subject on which he is eminently 
fitted to speak, since he has long been known as 
one of our wive lires.” 

When Gov. Myron T. Herrick was a candidate 
for reélection as governor of Ohio he addressed a 
meeting at Xenia, where he was introduced by the 
chairman of the local Republican committee. The 
introductory speech was fitting and eloquent, and 
all went well until the end, when the chairman, 
in a moment of embarrassment, got the governor’s 
name wrong end foremost, and introduced him as 
“Gov. Hiram T. Merrick.” 

In a little country village in Vermont Prof. Eli 
Edgecomb was once introduced to the Rev. Remley 
Sidelinger by a friend whose tongue got so tangled 
up at the critical moment that he said, “Mr. Edge- 
linger, allow me to present Prof. Sidecomb.” 

Some years ago, when the Rev. Paul Smith went 
to San Francisco as the pastor of the Central 
Methodist Church, the members of the parish gave 
him a formal reception, as was their custom with 
new ministers. The man who acted as master of 
ceremonies made a fervid speech, in which he 
eulogized the power and abilities of the new pastor, 
and closed with these words: “And now, friends, 
I present to you the Rev. Smaul Pith.” The joke 
did not suffer any from the fact that Dr. Smith is 
by no means a large man. 

But most delightful of all the introductory. blun- 
ders is that of the young man in a little Texas 
town who had been very attentive to the new school- 
teacher. His father was present at one of the meet- 
ings of the Social Centre, and, as the young man 
wished him to meet the girl, he led her over to him. 
The words in his mind were, ‘‘This is my father, 
Miss Brown,” but what he said was, ‘“‘This is my 
Miss Brown, father.”” What more romantic open- 
ing, what happier chance, could there have been? 
It is to be hoped that the young man had a ready 
wit and the girl a sense of humor; otherwise they 
did not deserve their opportunity. 

_ But there is almost no limit to the tricks that the 
unruly tongue can play. Anyone can sympathize 
with the “rattled’’ hostess who said, “Won’t you 
let me take your Hyde, Mrs. Bonnet ? and with the 
little Connecticut girl of fifty years ago who was 
sent to the store for a certain kind of paper collars 
that came in little tin pails, and asked for “some of 
those pin-tail collars’’; also with the leader of the 
sewing circle who asked only the other day that. 
articles already completed be sent to the Red 
Head Crossquarters. But since the list must end 
somewhere, let us leave the subject with as cheer- 
ful a view as possible of what probably happened 
to the politician who began his speech to a gather- 
ing of farmers by addressing them as “You tons 


of soil!” 
So < 


A CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 


HEN Buffalo Bill exhibited in Italy, writes 

Mr. R. B. Townshend in Chambers’s Jour- 

nal, his Wild West performances were 
extremely popular there. But one of the Roman 
dukes who went to see the show sneered at the 
way in which the cowboys rode their bucking 
bronchos round the arena. 

“Circus horses,” he said, “that’s all they are. 
Trained to jump about and look wild! It’s mere 
child’s play. Now the wild horses that I keep on the 
Campagna really are wild. No man on earth could 
get on their backs; or, if he did, he would not stay 
there a single moment.” 

The cowboys were highly indignant when this 
came to their ears. “Bring on your wild Eyetalian 
man-eaters,” was their answer. ‘‘You just put them 
in the arena and turn them loose and you'll see 
the sight of your life.” 

The duke confidently accepted the challenge, 
and his herdsmen on a day agreed upon drove in 
four of the wild horses and turned them loose 
in the middle of Buffalo Bill’s show before all the 
people. 

Within five short minutes those four wild mon- 
archs of the Campagna were lassoed and thrown; 





the American cowboy saddles were cinched on 


them; the lassos were taken off, and each horse, 
as he scrambled to his feet, found a Western 
cowboy on his back, and, greatly to his astonish- 
ment, found that no bucks or kicks or plunges 
could dislodge him. An hour later they trotted out 
of the arena very different horses. They had found 


their masters. Buffalo Bill’s men had civilized 


them. 
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EXPERIENCED 


HEN the very young offer suggestions to 

the aged they must be prepared to have 

their offerings received without much 
enthusiasm. Gen. H. C. Lowther, in his recent 
book, From Pillar to Post, tells the following 
story, which is to the point: 

One day Li Hung-chang, the Chinese statesman, 
was discussing with a distinguished American a 
question of local self-government. 

“T wonder,” said the American, ‘‘why you have 
not adopted in China some system of decentral- 
ization and of delegation of power to municipal 
and local authorities—such as we have in the 
United States.” 

“We did try an analogous system,” replied Li 
Hung-chang. “It was—let me see—about seven- 
teen hundred years before the Christian era. It 
did not prove to be entirely successful, and we 
have not since reverted thereto.” 


in a spirit of bravado, “I’m going to ask 
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HE Companion Calendar for the coming year, 

like its predecessors, will be both useful and 
beautiful. The general form remains the same as 
before, and there is the same unusually convenient 
arrangement of information. For the ornamentation 
our artists have produced a handsome design—in gray, 
orange and gold—that suggests the Italian Renaissance. 
The Calendar proper, consisting of a pad of twelve 
sheets 234 x 3% inches in size, is mounted on a heavy 
cardboard, 4% x 5% inches, that is decorated as de- 
scribed above. A support attached at the back allows 





the Calendar to rest firmly ona desk or table ; or the sup- 
port can be folded and the Calendar hung upon the wall. 

Each sheet of the pad carries the calendar of the 
month in plain, large figures, and in smaller type on 
the margin the calendar of the month that precedes 
and of the month that follows. Each sheet is decorated 
with a seasonable design and also carries a wise or 
witty aphorism. 

The Calendar will be given to all mew subscribers, 
and to all old subscribers who renew their subscriptions 
for 1918. 


ON AN ERRAND OF PATRIOTISM 


OUR OFFER TO ALL RENEWING SUBSCRIBERS 


DAMON ll 


The Man Without A 
Country 


Nothing was ever written that 
teaches love of country better than 
Edward Everett Hale’s classic, The 
Man Without A Country. In the pres- 
ent world crisis you will want to read 
this story of the young American lieu- 
tenant who, in a fit of passion, expressed 
the hope that he might never hear of 
his country again, and of the terrible 
punishment that came to him through 
the literal fulfillment of his wish. 











Edward Everett Hale’s 
Great Classic 


We need to remind ourselves once 
again of all that this country means 
to us, and of how much we owe it, 
of the privileges we enjoy—the cost 
of it all and the worth of it all. 


The Youth’s Companion, therefore, expects 
to distribute a record number of this latest 
printing, The Companion Edition, through 
the special offer made below to early renew- 
ing subscribers. The book is bound.in cloth- 
lined paper covers with a special color design 
in buff and blue. Frontispiece illustration. 





° A copy of Edward Everett Hale’s classic, The Man Without 
How to Get This Boo Rk F ree A Country, Companion Edition, will be sent free of charge 
to each Companion subscriber who renews his subscription for one year from its present expiration date, 
provided four cents extra in stamps is inclosed to pay mailing expense, etc. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE BLAN 


ns HE idea of lettin’ that 
young one go off all by 
himself with a gun! It’s 
bad enough to have you always 
off a-gunnin’, and lettin’ the 
farm run to rack and ruin, but 
you can handle a gun. Like as not (4 
Silas’ll go and blow off his head, or 
leastways his fingers, first thing. I’ve got 
no words to express my opinion of such 
foolishness !’? Mrs. Martin’s voice was shrill, 
and her manner betokened exasperation, to say 
the least. 

‘‘Then you have underwent considerable of 
a change, Matilda, ’’ said her husband blandly. 
‘“*Up to now I haven’t seen you noways 
a-lackin’ fer words. ’’ 

This shot Mrs. Martin allowed to pass as 
beneath her notice. ‘‘You’re fixin’ to have 
him as bad as you are,’’ she went on. ‘* Nothin’ 
on earth’ll do him but he must be let to 
gun.’’ 

‘*And why shouldn’t he be let to gun, 
Matilda? Boys have to learn sometime—him 
in especial, for it’s in the blood. Besides, I 
promised him, come next Sat’day, he should 
have the old muzzle-loader and go a-gunnin’. 
I can’t break my word to the boy.’’ 

‘* Well, you’ll have to!’’ snapped Mrs. 
Martin. ‘‘No son of mine is goin’ to kill him- 
self while I can prevent—and him not fourteen 
yet!’? 

So the discussion proceeded, until Mr. 
Martin, determined to keep his promise to 
Silas but unable to bring his wife to his view 
of the case, agreed to a compromise. In accord- 
ance with its terms, Silas went gunning on 
Saturday, but the old musket: was loaded for 
him by his father. Although the boy did not 
suspect it, the charge was blank, and he was 
not allowed to carry any extra ammunition. 

‘‘One charge’ll be enough for ye the first 
time,’’ said Mr. Martin. ‘‘Mind ye get some- 
thin’ with it, and when you’ve fired your gun 
came straight home with your game.’’ 

Silas, proud and happy, started off across 
the back lot and the rocky sheep pasture to the 
woods beyond. His father, already remorseful 
at the deception he had practiced upon the 
boy, watched him regretfully ; but Mrs. Martin 
exulted openly. 

‘*He’s just as happy as if he had a handful 
of buckshot in his gun,’’ she declared. ‘‘He 
wouldn’t hit no game if he had a charge, 
and land only knows who or what he would 
hit. Now, thank goodness, he can’t do any 
damage. ’’ 

An hour later, Silas was sitting disconso- 
lately at the foot of a great pine tree in Mr. 
Higgins’s wood lot. His first experience as a 
sportsman had been disappointing; his gun 
had not even been discharged. Several times 
he had flushed partridges that had fluttered 
up from before him with alarming suddenness 
and disappeared noisily among the trees before 
he could hoist the heavy gun to his unsteady 
shoulder. He began to fear that he should 
never learn to shoot game on the wing. 

Once he had come face to face with a tiny 
rabbit that crouched trembling with fear 
against a rock, while it regarded the boy with 
staring eyes. But Silas was as nervous as the 
rabbit itself, and although he had plenty of 
time to take aim he could not bear to kill the 
harmless little creature. So he lowered his gun 
and gently shoved it away into the bushes. 

This demonstration of his soft-heartedness 


‘still further depressed him, and he was on 


the point of going home, with his piece still 
undischarged, when he heard the crows cawing 
over in the pines of Higgins’s wood lot. He 
reflected on the evil disposition of the crow, 
and his face brightened. 

‘*Crows is measly birds,’’ he said to himself. 
‘They need killin’.’’ 

But when he reached the wood lot, the trees 
grew so tall and so thick, and the crows kept 
so cannily in the topmost branches, that he 
rarely caught sight of one, and began to de- 
spair of ever getting a fair shot at the black 
marauders. 

From his post at the foot of the pine tree 
Silas could see, through openings in the under- 
brush, a little path that led through the lot, 
a short cut from the farms on the slope of 
Fisher’s Hill to the county road and the vil- 
lage a mile and a half away. As he sat there, 
sunk in despondency, he heard the sound of a 
girl’s voice, singing. Presently he began to 
catch glimpses of a blue skirt and a white 
shirt waist and a red tam-o’-shanter, and he 
knew that Bessie Callendar was coming along 
the path from the village. 

The Callendars lived on the next farm to 
the Martins, and Silas, in a shamefaced way, 
was especially fond of Bessie. He thought her 
the prettiest girl in school, and the nicest. He 
would have liked her to see him with his 
father’s gun; but he was afraid she would 
ask him what he had shot, and then he should 
have to tell her about the partridges and the 
rabbit. So he kept still and let her pass, still 
singing. 

Suddenly Silas was startled by seeing the 
little reticule that Bessie had been swinging 
in her hand come flying over the bushes. It 
fell almost at his feet, and as he stooped to 











K CHARGE 


pick it up he heard the girl’s 
song change to a piercing scream. 
Then a man’s voice gruffly bade 
her “shut her head !’’ 

Silas got upon his feet and, 
stealing forward, peered through 
the bushes. A man whose filthy, ragged 
clothing and bloated, evil face showed 
him to be a genuine tramp and a thorough 
ruffian was holding Bessie fast by the arm. 

‘*Now, little girl,’’ he said, ‘‘tell me what 
you did with yer money purse. I seen it in 
yer hand, and I won’t hurt yer!’’ 

“TY won’t! Let me go, you nasty thing! 
ri—” 

A dirty hand stifled the girl’s voice. ‘‘Tell 
me quick, or I’ll make yer smart !’’ commanded 
the tramp, brandishing a hickory stick over 
her head. 

Until that moment Silas had been spellbound 
with terror. Suddenly he recollected himself ; 
his hand closed on the barrel of the gun that 
lay beside him, and he remembered with joy 
that it had not yet been discharged. He raised 
the musket—aimed—fired ! 

With a yell of fright the tramp turned and 
crashed off through the bushes, dropping in 
his haste, not only his hickory stick, but also 
a snared rabbit he had been carrying. Silas 
hurried to Bessie’s side. 

**Don’t be afraid, Bessie,’’ he said. ‘‘Here’s 
your wallet. I’ll take you home.’’ 

‘‘O Silas! Is it you?’’ exclaimed the girl; 
and then, the danger being over, she began to 
ery. 

**Don’t ery,’’ said Silas. ‘‘He won’t come 
back. I think I must have killed him.’’ 

At the thought his own voice shook, and if 
it had not been Bessie Callendar by his side | 
he might have cried, too—he was not quite | 
fourteen. 

‘I’m sure I hope you did kill him—the | 
nasty brute!’’ sobbed Bessie. ‘‘ You were | 
awfully brave, Silas.’’ 

‘*You mustn’t say that. It’s wrong to hope | 
such things,’’ expostulated Silas. 

But he was very happy when Bessie, in | 
repeating that she did hope so just the same, | 
told him once more that he was the bravest 
boy she knew, and added that she should 
always be grateful to him. 

But when he reached home his spirits had | 
sunk again; he was thinking of the tramp, | 
wounded, perhaps dying. 

‘*What ye got, Silas?’’ asked Mr. Martin as | 
he entered the door. ‘‘Hope ye ain’t goin’ to | 
say ye missed anythin’.’’ 

Silas did not answer, but he held up the 
tramp’s rabbit. His father stared at it stu- | 
pidly. | 

‘*Well, I snum!’’ he said. 

‘*Do ye mean to tell me ye got that rabbit | 
by firin’ off that gun ?’’ demanded Mrs. Martin | 
of her son. 

‘*Yessum,’’ said Silas. ‘‘I fired the gun, 
and he dropped. ’’ 

‘*Silas Martin, come here to me!’’ 

‘* Hold on, Matilda,’? interrupted Mr. 
Martin. ‘‘We can’t tell but what he’s tellin’ 
the truth. I’ve twicet known rabbits scared 
that bad they fell dead of fright. I hev, 
Matilda. ’’ 

‘*Why shouldn’t I be tellin’ the truth, pop?’’ 
asked Silas. 

So he had to be told of the blank charge. It 
did not seem-to trouble him. He breathed a 
sigh of immense relief. 

‘Then he’s alive,’’ he said. 

‘*Now, there, Silas,’’ said Mr. Martin, ‘‘I 
take the liberty of eontradictin’ you. He’s as 
dead a rabbit as ever I see.’’ 

‘*Not the rabbit, pop—the man. ’’ 

Then Silas had his story also to tell. 

‘*That gun oughter been loaded with buck- 
shot,’’ was the general opinion of the neigh- 
borhood when the woods had been searched 
in vain for the tramp. But the general opin- 
ion was wrong, as it often is. For Silas’s 
aim was uncertain, and if there had been a 
charge of shot in the muzzle-loader Bessie 
Callendar might not have grown up to be the 
prettiest girl in Secaucus. 
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A BAD BEGINNING 


F all the minor forms of torture, says a 
QO writer in the New York Times, none is | 
more acute and exasperating than that | 
which results from the social lapse familiarly | 
known as ‘‘putting your foot in it.’’ In a long | 
record of ‘*Things one would rather have left | 
unsaid,’’ the following is probably the most | 
‘‘acute’’ of them all. 
Very few persons acquit themselves nobly | 








in a maiden speech. At a wedding feast the |s 


bridegroom was called upon to respond to a| 
toast, in spite of the fact that he had previously | 
pleaded to be excused. Blushing to the roots of | 
his hair, he rose to his feet. | 

His intention, no doubt, was to imply that | 
he was unprepared for speech making, but, 
unfortunately, he placed his hand upon the 
bride’s shoulder and looked down at her, as he 
stammered out his opening (and as it hap- 
pened his concluding) words: 

‘*This—er—has been thrust upon me.’’ 
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Wildfire *wxove 


By Zane Grey 


Zane Grey has written many fine books, but here is the best of them 
all. Wildfire was a magnificent wild stallion that Lin Slone, a rider from 
Utah, had caught sight of and determined to run down, if it took the 
rest of his life to do it. 











His pursuit up and down 
cafions day after day, pitting 
his strength and endurance 
against that of the red stal- 
lion, is the finest bit of writ- 
ing Grey has yet done. At 
last Slone hemmed him in 
and captured him. But he 
would have lost his life on 
his return if Lucy Bostil, rid- 
ing by chance into the upland 
country, had not come in 
time to save it, and won from 
the first his love, as well as 
that of Wildfire. 

Slone and she planned that 
she should ride Wildfire in 
the great race her father was 
getting up. That race is an 
epic in itself. The wonderful 
picture which the author paints of the giant struggle watched by Indians, 
wild riders and ranchmen will live in the memory of every reader. 











N. Y. Tribune.—Not since the present reviewer read, in the days of his youth, 
Mayne Reid’s story of the pursuit and capture of a wild horse of the plains, 
has he found so breathlessly adventurous and enthralling a tale as this. 


Philadelphia Enquirer.—We should say that even the owner of an automobile 
would get excited over this book. 


How to Get the Book Free 


Send us one NEW yearly subscription (not your own) for The Com- 
panion and we will present you with a copy of Zane Grey’s newest 
novel, Wildfire, sending it to you postpaid. This Book cannot be 
purchased anywhere for less than $1.35. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


The Preacher of 
Cedar Mountain 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 








This is Mr. Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s first novel. Mr. Seton’s 
books about animals have had 
so wide a sale that his readers 
will be glad to know he has 
written a novel as good in its 
free and stirring open-air feel- 
ing as any of the talks about 
his four-legged friends. 

Imagine a man of Herculean build 
and Celtic temperament, powerful 
for all things, yet impotent with- 
out the guiding hand of the right 
woman, and you have a thumb-nail 
sketch of Jim Hartigan, the young 
preacher of Cedar Mountain. 


Qo” 
CEDAR MOUNTA 


OM N 


The story deals with the conver- 
sion and later fortunes of this en- 
gaging character in a little frontier 
town. Always by his side, guid- 


THE PREACHER 


ing, encouraging, restraining where _ 


necessary, the great motive force in his life, stands Belle Boyd, a woman who has 
the knack of taking life and the gifts of fortune on her own terms. 

Mr. Seton as a novelist draws upon his intimate knowledge of wild life. Very fine 
and thrilling are his descriptions of the Indian reservation and the throbbing excitement 
of the annual Fourth of July horse races between the red men and soldiers at the post. 
It is a world full of color and vigorous life in the open that is here spread before us. 
Our O er Send us.one NEW yearly subscription (not 

your own) for The Companion and we will 
send you the Book postpaid ; or the Book will be sold for $1.35 net. 


NOTE. Our Premiums are om only to fovent Companion subscribers (not to agents) 
to pay them for introducing the paper into homes where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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_ DANIEL ¢ 
WEBSTFEF 
FLOUR 


1918 will bring a still clearer call for the “‘ Better 
than the Best” flour, because it meets the food situa- 


tion with a certainty. It’s sure to make the best bread 
you ever baked—sure to give more loaves 


to the barrel—and health in every loaf. No 
guesswork in our wheats and milling. 
Our science is your certainty of health and saving. 


“d meets every requirement of the United States 
| Daniel Webster Flou Food Administration and more than meets the 


family requirements of quality and quantity. 





LSId AHL NVHI BILLA 





For your family’s sake insist. 
Don’t accept the “Just as Good.” 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY .. . NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 











